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ABSTRACT 

This document is the Process Education for Teachers 
Package, which was designed to give teachers an understanding of the 
learning process. The package contains an introductory booklet, ci 
research paper, and 13 modules. The introductory booklet presents a 
history of the formatxon of the materials and the rationale for the 
omphasis on the "process of learning" as opposed to right and wrong 
answers. The research paper presents the argument that the end goal 
of process education is the establishment of those pupil behaviors 
most likely to produce continuing personal growth and effectiveness^ 
with the achievement of these oehaviors contingent upon the 
appropriate interaction of curriculum, teacher, pupil, and learning 
environment. Each module represents a single session of the worKshop. 
Module booklets are organized to help workshop leaders prepare for 
each module and act as guides during the sessions. Each module has 
the following form: a) contents listing; b) rationale and objectives; 
c) a list of background reading, preparations leaders must make, and 
materials needed; d) the steps of the module, indicating the 
approximate time to be allowed, procedures to be followed, and 
instructions to be given; and e) feedback questions. Among the topics 
of the modules are nonverbal communication, natural selection, 
expectations, norms, and problem-solving sequences. (JA) 
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RATlONALi: 

This iiiirucluctory lesson illusiiiiics ihc Icijriiing iissuinpiimis thai iiiulcrlio ihc 
Man: A Coiuiic (tf Study (MACOS) cvmicvihun. \\ isalsv> olTociivc in demon- 
siraiing role expeciaiioiis for l)u(h pupils aiul leachcrs. 

Tlie eotileiil v\' tlic nioiliile is in harmony wiih the ohjeclives of a pjoccss- 
orienieil cunlcuhMn. The procoss-orienied person nuisl possess an adeqiiaie 
view of man. To do ihis. he llrsi reHecis upon and develops an awareness of 
his own exisience a unii]iie and hii»hly personjl Uisk. 

hi the course of ihis lesson. ;i eommunicalions skill paraphrasing - is intro- 
duced and opportiinily given to praeiiee ii. Worksiiop participanis. in icanis 
ul* two and lour, beghi to interact. 

The module design promotes active involvement of all pariicipaivis. It also 
helps them to gain skill in analyzing ilieir p;?rsoiial styles of coiiinuinication 
and the relationship between these s'.yles and MACOS role expeciuiions. 



OBJLCTIVLS 

To racililalc the involvement of individuals in a ninvly rornK'd group. 

t To see that each individual brings his nnicjue self to the task (of constructing 

• life ropes). 

■ To encourage active involvement in the learning process and in the role 

expectations for teachers and pupils inherent in MACOS. 

To inform participants about MACOS material dealing wi ih the i;fe cycle. 

\ To promote teani-building by creating awareness of elements of personal 

style in communication and by beginning to analyze the effects of these 
elements in communicating with others. 
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TO PkhPAUi: roK THIS moduli: 



Rlw\l),Utf/;; A Course ofSnuiv, Tciichci Guide. liDok 3. lessons \ V 

ASSI'MBLI- ihcse materials: 
iiulex cards 
magic markers 
ci)ns!iuctit)n piipcr 
siring 
liipe 
scissors 

iiiagii/inc picUiros 

pasle 

stapler 

Ul- Al) llandtHU #1 (pp. 14-151. ''Paraphrasing: A Basic Coninuinicaiion Skill 
for lniprt»ving Interpersoiuil Relationships." 

PUJiPARI: thishaiKloui Un disliihution iiniong participants. 
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USING LIFE ROPES 
TO INITIATE 
GROUP INTERACTION 

Step I : INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE LINE 

CONCEPT: WHAT IS A LIFE TIME? 



Allow: 5-10 minuter 



Materials: MACOS. Teacher Guide, Book 3, 

Introductory lessons. 



How to Proceed: Without any prefatory remarks, show the 

group a length of string. Tell thein it 
represents a lifetime. 

Have participants speculate on the 
various points on the string: birth, death, 
reproduction, etc. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Construct a life rope, labeling events that you think make up your 
own lifetime. Use any materials any way you want. 

Take time to reflect on what ytufre d(Hng, You can work alone, or 
with others in thfs room or elsewhere. 

(Do not let this introductory period extend m(»re than 2-3 minutes.) 



Objectives: 

To introduce the concept of a lifehne. 



USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 



Sicp 2: 



LIFE ROPE CONSTRUCTION: 
REPRESENTATION OFONE S 
LIFETIME 



Allow: 



about 45 miiiules 



Mn Icrhils: 



index cnrds 

magic markers 

construcljon paper 

siring 

tape 

scissors 

ninga/inc pictures 

paste 

stapler 



How to Proceed: 



Provide only limited direction. Discourage 
appeals to authority. Allow participants 
to move freely into the activity witliout 
further direction. 

Even if you are prodded to do so« do not 
interfere or offer suggestions or answers. 
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Instnictions to Participants (in your own words): 

(Following introductory discussion K use the materials available to 
construct your own individual life ropes. 



Objectives: 

To stimulate personal reflection about ''what^s in a lifetime/* 

To encourage individual expression of wliat each participant sees 
as his lifetime. 
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USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 

Step 3: SHARING LIFE ROPES IN DYADS: 

PAIR AND SHARE 

Allow: about 8 minutes 

Materials: constructed life rope 



I How to Proceed: 




Invite participants to form pairs (dyads). 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Share whatever you wish about your life rope with your fellow 
team ineinber. 



Objectives: 

To use the life rope as a vehicle for introductory conversation. 



USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 



Step 4: 



Allow: 
Materials 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 



BRIEF DISCUSSION ON SHARING, 
USING PARAPHRASING AS A 
TECHNIQUE 



about 10 minutes 



HANDOUT #1 (pp. 14-15). distributed 
among participants 
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Jnstructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Read the handout. Reflect on this dyad activity. 



Objectives: 

To introduce the skill of paraphrasing. 



HANDOUT #1: Paraphrasing: A Basic Communication Skill for Improving 
Interpersonal Relationships 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



Vie Problem 

Tell somebody your phone number and he will usually repeat it to make sure he heard 
it correctly. However, if you make a complicated statement, most people will express 
agreement or disagreemenj without trying to insure that they are responding to what you 
intended. Most people seem to assume that what they understand from a statement is 
utiat the other intended. 

How do you check to make sure that you understand another person's ideas, informa- 
tion or suggestions as he intended them? How do you know that his remark means the 
same to you as it does to him? 

Of course, you can get the other person to clarify his remark by asking, *'What do you 
mean?" or, "Tell me more." or by saying, **1 don't understand." However, after he Sias 
elaborated, you still face the same question. "Am 1 understanding his idea as he intended 
it to he ufideistood?" Your feeling of certainty is no evidence that you do in fact 
understand. 

Tin' SkW 

If you state in your own way what his remjrk conveys to you, the other can begin to 
determine whether his message is coming through as he intended. Then, if he thinks you 
misunderstand, he can speak directly to the specific misunderstanding you have revealed. 
The term '"paraphniLsc" can be used for any means of showing the other person what his 
idea or sugg"Stiott means to you. 

Taraphrasiiig, then, is any svay of revealing your understanding of the other person's 
comment m order to test your understanding. 

An additional benefit or' paraphrasing is that it lets the other know that you are 
interested in him. It is evidence that you do want to understand what he means. 

If you can satisfy the other that you really do understand Jtis point, he will probably 
be more willing to attempt to understand your views. 

Paraphrasing, thus, is crucial in attempltng to bridge the interpersonal gap. (1) It 
increases the accuracy of communicafion, and thus the degree of mutual or shared 
understanding. (2) The act of paraphrasing itself conveys feeling . . . your interest in the 
other, your concern to see how he views things. 

Leaniing to Paraphrase 

lVop\e sometimes think of paraphrasing us merely putting the other person's ideas in 
anoihin vva^. iiicy ti y to say the same thing with different words. Such word-swapping 
may result merely in the illusion of mutual understanding. See the following example: 

Sarah: Jim should never have become a teacher, 
i'red: You mean teaching isn't the right job for him? 
Sarah: Kxactly! Teaching is not the right job for Jim. 

Instead of trying to reworcl Sarah's statement, tVed might have asked himself, "What 
does Sarah's statement mean to me?" /n that case the interchange migiit have sounded 
like this: 
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Sarafi: Jim should never have become a teacher. 

Fred: You mean he is too harsh on the children . . . maybe even crueiV 
Sarah: Oh, no. 1 meant that he has such expensive ta tes that he can't 

ever earn enough as a teacher. 
Fred: Oh, 1 s«e. You think he should have gone into a field that would 

have insured him a higher standard of living? 
Sarah: Kxactly! Teach*r.g is not the right job for Jim. 

Effective paraphrasing hnri a trick or a verbal gimmick. It comes from an attitude, a 
desire to know what the ot'ier means. And to satisfy this desire you reveal the meaning 
his comment had for you to that the other can check wliether it matches the meaning he 
intended to convey. 

If the other's statement was general, it may convey something specific to you, 

Larry: 1 think this is a very poor textbook. 

You: Poor? You mean it has too many inaccuracies? 

Larry: No, the text is accurate, but the book comes apart too easily. 

Possibly the other's comment suggests an example to you. 

Laura: This text has too many omissions: we shouldn't adopt it. 
You: Do you mean, for example, that it contains nothing about the 

Negro's role in the development of America? 
Laura: Yes, that's one example. It also lacks any discussion of the 

development of the arts in America. 

If the speaker's comment was very specific, it may convey a more general idea to you. 

Kalph: Do you have 2 5 pencils I can borrow for my class? 

You: Do you just want something for them to write with? 1 have about 

IS ball-point pens and 10 or 11 pencils. 
Ralph: Great. Anything which writes will do. 

Sometimes the other's idea will suggest its inverse or opposite to you. 

Stanley: I think the Teachers* Union acts so irresponsibly because the 

administration has ignored them so long. 
You: Do you mean that the T.U. would be less militant now if the 

administration had consulted with them in the past? 
Stanley: Certainly. 1 think the T.U. is being forced to more and more 

desperate measures. 

To develop your skill in understanding others, try different ways of conveying your 
interest in understanding what they mean and revealing what the other's statements mean 
to you. Find out what kinds of response are helpful ways of paraphrasing for you. 

The next time someone is angry with you or is cf.ticizing you, try to paraphrase until 
you can demonstrate that you understand what he is trying to convey as he intends it. 
What effect does this have on your feelings and on his? 
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USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 



Step 5: SHARING LIFE ROPES IN QUARTETS 



Allow: about 10 minutes 



Materials: constructed life rope 



How to Proceed: Suggest grouping in teams of four. Even 

though participants are divided into 
groups, sharing within the groups should 
be optional. No participant is obligated 
to share his life rope unless he wants to. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Practice paraphrasing while you share any thing you want to share 
about your life rope with other members, of your quartet. 



Objectives: 

To provide opportunity for practice in paraphrasing. 

To use the life rope as a vehicle for increased interaction among 
workshop participants. 




USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 



Step 6: ANALYZING GROUP PROCESS; 

(A) SHARING IN DYADS 

(B) SHARING IN QUARTETS 

(C) PARAPHRASING 

Allow: 15-20 minutes 

Materials: NONE 

How to Proceed: SPECIAL PROCEDURES 

Rjiise the foHowing questions in the 
discussion: 

1 . Did you feel comfortable in sharing 
your life rope? More comfortable in 
dyad or quartet? 

2. Did the information in the handout 
affect your behavior and thereby 
influence your interaction with the 
others? 

3. How well do you think you 
listened? 

4. Weie you abte and willing to stick 
to the task? Or did you introduce 
extraneous items? 

5. Did you learn anything about your 
own behavior in a new group? 

6. If you felt anxious, were you aware 
of how you might have communi- 
cated your anxiety non-verbally? 
(For example, laughter, eye contact, 
change in glandula: . itput) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Compare and contrast your feelings about sharing personal experi- 
ences in dyads, in c|Uartets. 

Talk about whether input and your practice in paraphrasing 
influenced comnuinication within the (|aartet. 



Objectives: 

To begin to analyze ; -Process of communication and 
that influence it. 




USING LIFE ROPES 

TO INITIATE 

GROUP INTERACTION 



Step 7: REVIEW AND SUMMARY: 

ANALYZING LIFE ROPE 
CONSTRUCTION 

<A| ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 

LEARNING 
(15) TEACHER/PUPIL ROLE 



Allow: I 5-20 mmules 



Materials: 1 he constructed life ropes 
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MACOS, Teacher Guide, Book 3, 
lessons A-C 



How to Proceed: For discussion, develop key questions 

that draw out the significance of this 
activity. For example, encourage partici- 
pants to describe their own reactions. 
Accept all answers. 

Display the life ropes for viewing. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 



Based on the Jifc rope activity, let s talk about the underlying 
learning assumptions and what these assumptions mean in terms of 
teacher-pupil rcles. 

^See questions. Teacher Guide, Book 3, p. 14, item 4.) 



Objectives: 

To explore the learning assumptions basic to the life rope activity. 

To begin to explore the teacher/pupil roles that such assumptions 
require. 
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NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 



I. I was able lo express myself (rank according to scale): 



(a| in ihc ilyad 



4 



5 



6 



as much as 
I waiiicd 



not 
at all 



\Vh\'? 



(h) in ihc qiiaitel 



4 



5 



6 



as much as 
1 wanted 



not 

at ail 



Why? 
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(l) in ihe large grimp 



1 



I wanted 
Whv? 



6 



as much as ^^^^ 

at all 



2. How did you ieel aboul ihe life rope aciiviiy? Why did you leel this way? 
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RATIONALE 



This module was designed to provide a theoreticaJ base leading to a discussion 
and analysis of (1) the extent to which expectations influence our perception 
of others' behavior ; (2) the influence of self-expectations on information- 
processing; (3) the influence of self-expectations on performance (self- fulfilling 
prophecy); and (4) the personal implications of self-expectations for participa- 
tion in this workshop. 

The design of this module requires workshop leaders and participants to share 
their expectations for the workshop experience, creating a climate conducive 
to open communication. 



OBJECTIVES 

To discover the influence expectations have on one's perception of oneself 
and others. 

To analyze the effects expectaUons have on skill performance and relate this 
analysis to workshop participation. 
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TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 

PREVIEW the film (rented from XICOM, Tuxedo, N.Y.). 

SET UP projector and check to make sure it is functioning properly. 

READ Handouts #2 (p. 8), ##3 and 4 (pp. 12-13), #5 (p. 18), #6 (pp. 28-29), 
and #7 (p. 34). 

PREPARE these handouts for distribution among participants. 
ASSEMBLE these materials: 

pencils 
chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step 1 : INTRODUCTION TO FILM 

Allow: 3 minutes 



Materials: Handout #2 (p. 8), distributed among 

participants 



How to Proceed: Rehearse the sequence of steps. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Read Handout #2 aloud. 



Objectives: 

To introduce the sequence of steps participants will follow. 



HANDOUT ^2: Iiilruductiun tu Filiii 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

This film is abuul Dun, a teacher, encuunlering lliree individuals. In a few 
ininules you will receive brieHngs abuul ihe leaclier in ilie film. After viewing 
the film yuu will receive a list of adjectives fruiii wliich you will check tliose 
adjectives that most apply to the teacher. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step 2: BRIEFING FOR FILM 

Allow: 3 minutes 

Materials: Handouts ##3 and 4 (pp. 12-13), 



How to Proceed: 
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Each participant receives a bricflng sheet 
(Handout #3 or #4), randomly distribu- 
ted. Make sure participants do not share 
briefing sheets. 



Instructions to Piirticipiints (in your own words): 

Please re;id your bricnng sheet in silence ;ind without comment. 



Objectives: 

To provide two different sets of expectations for a conn^on 
experience. 




HANDOUT #3: Briefing on Film X 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, wili be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Don is a conscientious and well-liked teacher. He feels a little insecure 
because of his color and tries very hard to please. In ten years of teaching 
Don has only been late four times. Today you will be viewing his fifth late 
anival. 
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HANDOUT ^: Brienng on Tilni Y 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Don is a new icaclier who is having a very hard lime adjiisling to liis new 
position. He very otlen comes lo scliool lale and niosi of his coMeagues feel 
thai he has a conslanl chip on his shoulder. You will be viewing Dm arriving 
lale al school once again. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step 3: FILM VltWlNCi (firsl half) 

Allow: } minutes 



Miiterials: film 

projector 



How to Proceed: Show first part of fihii to participants. 
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Instructions to Pi^rticipants (in your own words}: 



None 



Objectives: 

To present the same situation to all group members. 



EXPECTATIONS 



Step 4: ADJECTIVE CHECKLIST 

Allow: 5 minutes 



Materials: Handout #5 (p. 18), 

pencils 



How to Proceed: Distribute handout and pencils to 

participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Oicck the adjectives on this list which you feef best describe Don. 



Objectives: 

To generate data based on participants' perceptions. 



HANDOUT 45: AdjeciWe Checklist 



NOTE This handout, in form suitable for reproduction, will Le four 
the Handouts section of the Process Education for Teachers package. 



Check the adjectives which you feel apply to Don. 



1. 


Angry 




Kind 


3. 


Hostile 


4. 


Loving 


5. 


Impatient 


6. 


Hardworking 


7. 


Judgmental 


8. 


Cone rned 


I), 


Insecure 


10. 


Caring 


11. 


Resentful 


i:. 


Pleasani 


13. 


Lazy 


14. 


Confident 



Add any oUiers not v.sied here which you think apply. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step S: 
Allow: 
Materials: 



TALLYING DATA 



10 minuter; 



chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 



How to Proceed: 



Prepare on chart paptr an adjective 
checklist followed by two columns, 
labeled X and Y. Record participants' 
responses in the appropriate columns. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Identify the briefing sheet you received (X or Y ). Whicli adjectives 
did you check? 



Objectives: 

To record data generated. 




EXPECTATIONS 



step 6: 
Allow: 
Materials: 



SHARING BRIEFINGS 



3 minutes 



Handouts ##3 and 4 (briefing sheets; 
pp. 12-13) 



How to Proceed: Read aloud the two briefing sheets. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
NONE 



Objectives: 

To make participants aware of the Two different sets of perceptions 
resulting from the two different briefing sheets. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step?: 
Allow: 
Materials: 



GROUP DISCUSSION 



8 minutes 



chart generated by participants' 
responses 



How to Proceed: 



Have participants form small groups. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Based on the data recorded on the chart, talk about the ways in 
which expectations influence perception. 



Objectives: 

To make participants aware of the two different sets of perceptions 
resulting from the two different briefing sheets. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step 8: THEORY INPUT AND 

CONTINUED DISCUSSION 

Allow: 8 minutes 

Materials: Handout #6 (pp. 28-29) 



How to Proceed: Distribute handout among the 

participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the handout. Then continue your group discussion. 



Objectives: 

To provide a theoretical input on expectations. 



MANOOUT -6: l:xpecta lions ofOlliers 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package . 

Research has dcinonstraled the expectatiuns or mental set uf an individual 
influences his perceptions. Rosenthal and Jacobson^ performed an exciting 
piece ol research with startling results. These researchers deliberately niisin- 
formed teachers in a school about the abilities of their pupils. In eacli of tlie 
school's 18 cTdssrooms an average of 20 percent of the children, randomly 
selected, were reported to the classroom teacher ^is showing, as a result of an 
IQ lest, ''unusual'' potential for intellectual gains, tight months later these 
"unusual" children showed significantly greater gains in IQ than the remaining 
pupils in the class. A profound implication of this study, according to tfie 
authors, is that expectations can be self-fulfilling. 

If we expect an individual to behave in a certain way it is more than likely 
we see him behave that way. Murray had subjects describe the picture of a 
man under two conditions before and after they had played a game of 
''murder." The subjects tended to see much more niahciousness in the man's 
features after the game than before the gnnie. Mental set can be .'in important 
factor in determining selective perception. 

Often, teachers who put "halos*' on their favorite students or "dunce caps*' 
on the trouble makers will interpret the student's behavior within their own 
expectations. This distortion of reality may have harmful effects on Uie good 
student as v-ell as the poor student. It especially will effect ibe relationship 
between teacher and student. Obviously these implications arc applicable to 
other relationships than teacher-student. 

You have just participated in such an "^expectation experiment." You were 
given two different briefings ::bout "Don'' (see briefings X and Y). You can 
see the two listings of ad jo j lives for "Don" on the chart. You all 
watched ilie same film. Do you see differences in the two lists of perceptions 
apparciuly based on the briefings? Discuss the implications with your groups. 
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Rosenthal and Jacobson , 1 967. 

H. A. Murray, "The Effects of Fear upon Estimates of the Maliciousness of 
Other Personalities " Journal of Social Psychology, 4 (1933), 3 1 0-329. 
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EXPECTATIONS 



Step 9: FILM VIEWING (second half) 

Allow: 10 minutes 



Materials: film 

projector 

Handouts ##3 and 4 (briefings; pp. 12-13) 



How to Proceed: Show second part of fihn to participants. 
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In tructions to Participants (in your own words): 

As you view the film, be aware of your own responses to the 
adjective checklist. 



Objectives: 

To become aware of the extent to which expectations influence 
perceptions. 



EXPECTATIONS 



Step 10: EXPECTATIONS OF SELF 

Allow: 10 minutes 

Materials: Handout #7 (p. 34), distributed among 

participants 



How to Proceed: This is a personal reflection time: no 

discussion. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read this handout and reflect on the question: "How might your 
expectations of yourself influence your participation in this 
workshop?" 



Objectives: 

To identify personal implications of self-expectations for participa- 
tion in the workshop. 
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HANDOUT -1: Kxpcciations of Self 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

[•vidcncc indicates self cxpcclat ions inlluence perrnniiaiice. If you expect 
tn do poorly ynur behavior will more lhan likely bear iliis out. thereby con- 
nmiiiii: your sell-expeciaiioiis. This is known as the ''sclf-fuiniling prophecy/' 
!■ xaniplos of this arc constantly beinj; played out in o ir everyday experiences. 
For instance. it*s ilie salesman who says, "You don't want to buy niy product 
do you'^" that generally makes few sales. An example most teachers ure 
familiar with is the student who expects to Tail and, of course, does. Or the 
student who says, ''I can't do that," and doesn't try . t all. 

We can probably think of many occasions in our own lives when we've 
entered situations with confidence and have achieved success. Conversely, 
many challenges which we've failed first and met later have contained only 
one element of difference our own iiiiitudc about ourselves. 



EXPECTATIONS 



Step 1 1 : DISCUSSION OF WORKSHOP 

EXPECTATIONS 



Allow: 30 minutes 



Mnterinls: chart paper 

nuigic markers 



masking tape 



How to Proceed: The contract obligations, or expectations, 

of the workshop leaders should be 
revealed, in order to establish a climate 
for openness. 

If there are major discrepancies among 
leaders* and/or participants' expectations, 
immediate action must be taken to 
resolve them. 

(It is assumed that participants were 
informed of the workshop design prior 
to the workshop itself, so that expecta- 
tions had already been set.) 



Instructions to PnrlicipaiUs ( in yom own words): 



Divide into sin:ill groups or no more lh:ni six people. Genenile lists 
o\ your expeelalions of this workshop. The workshop leaders will 
al.so gcnemtc a list 



These lists will be used as the basis for total uroup discus-sion 
Discrepancies among ;he lists will be analyzed. 



Objectives: 

To generate and share data about workshop expectations. 

To establish a climate for open communication among workshon 
participants and leaders. ' 



FEEDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 



1 . How close to your expectations for this workshop have the day's 
activities been? (rank according to scale) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

altogether very close to 

different my expectations 

2. How helpful was this exercise in confronting you with the effect thai 
expectations have on perception? 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

not at all very 
helpful helpful 

3. Do you feel that any further clarification is needed about the work- 
shop's expectations (that is, your role and/or the role of the workshop 
leader)? 

If so, which expectations need clarifying? 
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RATIONALI': 



Tins iiiDiiulc was licsiyiicii \a introduce the concept of a norm and to develop 
awareness ot liow norms are eslahlislied and liow they function to aftect 
communication. 

To illustrate the effect of norms on cotiimurucation, the tlesign of this module 
retjuires that participants he involved in identifying norms that are heing 
established in the workshop situation. They must also tliscuss the implications 
of these norms for communication. The design also includes a discussion of 
how classroom and school-systeni norms aftect coninuinication (a) between 
pupils :)nd ic.ichei. (b) .imong piijiils. (c) ;uiiong teachers, aiul (d) between 
teachers and supervisois. 



OBJICTIVI-S 

lo introduce the concept of a norm. 

To creaie awareness of how norms arc esiahlishcd and how they function to 
affect communicatii^n. 

To involve participants in analyzing the development of norms and their 
effect on communication, both in the workshop and in the **back-honie*' 
situalion. 
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TO PREPARE FOR THIS MOOULE 

READ Handouts -8 (pp, ^Mp, 14). and i?10(p, 20) 
PREPARE these handouts for distribution among participants. 
ASSEMBLE these materials: 

pencils 
chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 
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NORMS 



FRir 



Step I: TMLORY INPUT 

Allow: S miinitcs 

Materials; Handout ~H (pp. 8-^)) 



How to Proceed: Distribute handout amont; participants. 



Instructions to P:irticip:ints (in your own words): 

Read tlie hnndout iind retlect on tlic (jucstions :it the end. 



Objectives: 

To provide participants with knowledge of how norms are 
established and how they function in a group. 



HANDOUT #8: What is a Norm? 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

A norm is a thing that develops in groups, A norm exists when most people 
in a group arrive at doing a particular thing in a particular way, because they 
have come to expect each other to behave that way. Here are some examples, 
Wlien formally introduced, most men in the United States are usually expected 
to include a handshake in their greeting while women may or m^^y not. In some 
family groups, most members of the family usually get (heir own breakfast on 
Sunday morning. In some faculty groups, most members usually address each 
other by their last names when in the faculty lounge. In other faculty groups, 
first names are the norm when in the faculty lounge. Some faculties don't 
have a lounge. 

Sometimes a norm is referred to as a custom or style. It may relate to 
specific rules that have been set forth. It may be simply thought of as the "in" 
thing to do. It may be a thing that most people in a particular group do with- 
out ever having thought clearly about it. A norm can develop so that every- 
body does a thing the same way. "All the women in this group wear dark hats 
on Sunday." Or the norm can be, "All the wom^n in this group do whatever 
they please about wearing hats on Sunday." Or, "Most of the women wear 
dark hats on Sunday, but a few can be expected not to wear hats at all." Thus, 
a norm doesn't necessarily mean that everyone does a thing exactly in the same 
way. The idea is not one of conformhy. Indeed, a norm can develop to sup- 
port variety. A norm may say, "It's good to have differences." 

Norms are not built from scratch. Norms develop from the values, expecta- 
tions and learned behaviors that the individuals in a group bring with them. A 
norm in a particular group is usually arrived at implicitly. That is, people arrive 
at their way of doing the thing in question without giving much thougl\t or 
discussion to it. Most people don't sit on the floor when they find themselves 
in a room that appears to be arranged formally. Most people don't remain 
standing when they are at the beach. But, most people don't ask others about 
such things. They simply cio, or don't do, them in certain ways because this is 
what they have come to expect. They are following norms. 
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Norms exert a powerful influence on what most of us communicate under 
certain circumstances to whomv when and in what ways. Such influences are 
seldom looked at. It's even more rare lhat we attempt to change norms to 
better suit our needs and desires. Normally we simply live with them. Yet 
norms have far reaching hnpacls. To illustrate, what norms have developed in 
your small group which is meeting at the moment about who sits where? If 
you have fallen into a clear pattern of certain people sitting next to certain 
others, how has this affected who talks to whom about what? If the pattern 
has been one of shifthig seating arrangements, what effect has this had on 
informal exchanges-on who asks who for clarincation, help or ideas. 

In your group discuss what norms have developed about seating, if any, and 
how this aiay be affecting communications. If no norms about seating seem 
clear, discuss why they may not have evolved (since iliey tend to form rapidly 
in groups) and how your communications are being affected. Continue to 
discuss other kinds of norms you can see that your group has formed concern- 
ing communications such as: 

Wlien you have been asked to discuss things as a small group how does the 
discussion usually start out? 

How are boredom or frustration generally expressed, if at all? 

If the norm is that boredom or frustration are almost never expressed in 
the group, why is this so? 

Most groups develop norms about things they "do" and ''don't" talk 
about. What topics are "do's" and "don'ts" in your group? 

Some groups tend lo have an intensive cliniate where people are frequently 
on the "edge of their chairs." Others are low key. Still others have a pattern 
of sharp ups and downs of intensity. What is the norm in your group and 
why? 

What other norms have developed in your group? 
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Step 2. SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Allow: 30 minutes 

Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Have participants form small groups. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Discuss the questions at the end of Handout #8. 



Objectives: 

To relate the theory input on norms to the norms being developed 
by the participants in the group, and to the imphcation of these 
norms for communication. 
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Slop 3: ULACTION SHlitT 

Allow : 5 minutes 



Miilerinls: Hniuioiil (p. 14} 

pencils 



How to Proceed: Dislribule inaleri;i|s among jiartieipants. 
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Instructions to Piirticipaiits (in your own words): 
Rc;kI Handout ^9 and respond to the i|uestions. 



Objectives: 

To help participants become more aware of their involvement and 
tlie involvement of others in the group discussion. 




HANDOUT #9: Reaction Sheet 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



Puring the discussion which your group just held, there were probably many times that 
you felt positive or negative reactions lo ideas or things thai were happening. You might 
have shared some of your reactions. You might, for example, have said things like, "1 
agree," "Good," or "1 see it differently." On other occasions you might have reacted by 
smiJing, nodding, shuffling your feel or yawning. Vou probabJy had many reacfions that 
you did not share at all. It would not necessarily be heJpful, or even possible, for each 
person to share every single reaction during a group discussion. Some of us undoubtedly 
s?ure more often than others. 



1. Mow often have you shared your reactions? 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 

Not A WaU (Jftcii Kvcry 

at t ew iIk- Titne 

All Times 1 ime 

2. How often did otliers ^LMK-ially ^.h.irc their rtMclMMis in tlio y:riiup? 

1 : -4 5 ' " 

Not A Half (Jlicn I. wry 

at lew ihe lime 

All Times I iiiic 

3. You may wish you had shared your reactions more or less frequently. How often 
v/ould you have liked to shure your reactions'? 

1 2 3^5 C 7 *i 9 

Not A Half Often Kvery 

at lew the lime 

All limes Time 

4. How often do you think that others want reactions to lie shared in the group ? 

I 2 ^ A 5 6 7 « 9 

Not A 1 lalf Often livery 

at Jew the lime 

All 1 imes Time 
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Step 4: 

Allow: 
« 

Materials: 



TALLYING 



]0 minutes 



Handout #9 (p. 14) 
chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 



How to Procted: 



(see instructions to participants) 



Instructions to Piirticipinits (in your own words): 

Each group is to appoint a recorder who will copy tlie four scales 
from Handout ^9 and then record the responses from each group 
member for each of the scales,* 



Objectives: 

To permit individuals to compare their responses with those of the 
group. 



♦The questions in Handout #9 may be repeated throughout the 
workshop, to note changes. 




NORMS 



Step 5: NORM REFLECTION SHEET 

Allow: 10 minutes 

Matcmis: Hamiout #10 (p. 20) 



How to Proceed: Distribute HancloiK #10 among 

participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Read Handout #10 and reflect on the questions. 



Objectives: 

To relate the discussion of norms to the classroom and fp 
group-the "back-home" setting. 



MANDOl'T -10: Ni)rnis witliin the Clussrooin 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

A rcscjicli siudy found ihul in (he jvcrjgc elcnioniur)' school clussrooni 
iiiosl children urc less jclivc in Lolluboiiilinii with the leachci lo leurn ihun 
ihcy piiviiicK would Mkc lobe. Mosi children ilvtik, wrongK'. iluii liie oilieis 
don'l wjnl u> be more uctive ni colljborulinu wiili ihe leiiclier, Mosi cliildreii 
acluiilly colluborjle with the tejclier ul ihe lowest level which tiiey believe 
most of the other cinldren desire! 

\MiJt do \ oil think jre the iiujor norms operjiinii in your classroom and 
your laculty group at home? Which of these v\ould be the most imporlant lo 
check out? Discuss this in your small group. 

Charles C. Jung 
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Step 6. SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 

Allow: 25 minutes 



Materials: Handout #10 (p. 20) 

chart paper 



magic markers 
masking tape 



How to Proceed: Relate the discussion / f classroom norms 

specifically to the change in pupil-teacher 
ro!os required by the Man: A Course of 
Study (MACOS) program. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each group is to appoint a recorder, to record responses of group 
members as they discuss Handout #10. 



Objectives: 

To rciate the discussion of no!rms to the cir ,sroom and faculty 
group-tlie '*back-home'' setting. 



NORMS 

Step 7: 
Allow: 
Mntcriiils: 



WORKSHOP NORMS 



25 minutes 



chnrt pnper 
niiigic mnrkors 
niiisking tnpe 
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How to Proceed: 
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Hnve participnnts come together into one 
liirge group. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Talk about the norms being established here in the worksho] 
the implications of these norms. 

Compare tl ? workshop norms with those "back-home". 



Objectives: 

To relate the discussion of norms to the workshop situatioi 



FEEDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted to 
this one. 



1 . How did you feci nboui ilie inclusion of nornr as a workshop topic? 

© © 0 © © © 

I : 4 5 6 

Why? 



2. How did you iecl about relating the discussion of norms lo the ''back- 
home** siiualioM? 

©©©©©© 

Why"? 
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3, How did you feel about relating the discussion of norms to the workshop 
situation? 

©©©©©© 



Why? 



4. Rate your understanding of how norms are established and how they 
function in a group. 



I 2 3 4 5 t> 

don't completely 
understand understand all 

at all aspects 



Why did you give yourself this rating? 
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RATIONALE 



The Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) curriculum was specifically designed 
to engage tlie learner actively in exploring questions of interest to him. In 
other words, the learner is encouraged to become a social science investigator 
or inquirer. 

This module was designed to present one method, or sequence, which can be 
used to explore such questions. By .having groups employ this sequence, the 
consequences of slightly different approaches to each step become evident, 
and the groups can together discuss how a variety of approaches or different 
perspectives can jointly enrich and clarify a question. The rationale for and 
value of the various types of activity in the problem-solving sequence for 
example, brainstorming, hypothesis selection are also topics for group 
discussion. 



OBJECTIVES 

To give participants a method of data collecting, organization, and utilization. 

To make inferences from data and practice group skills. 

To develop inference and interpretation skills. 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize MACOS content as a springboard for social science investigation. 



TO PREPARt FOR THIS MODULE 



ASSEMBLE Ihesc malerials: 

life ropes (those constructed earlier) 
chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 

PREPARE a blank outline of a Life Cycle Vari:»blcsClian (sec MACOS, Teacher 
Guide, Book 3^ Lesson D) on newsprint, blackboard, or overhead projector. 

PREPARE individual blank outlme charts for participants. 

HAVE on hand multiple copies of these MACOS booklets: 

Salmon 

Life Cycle 

Tltc Brown Rat 

The Chimpanzee 

The Wolf 

The African Elepkan t 
The Bottlenose Porpoise 
The Grizzly Bear 
The Gnu 



PROBLhM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 

Step 1 : REVIEW OF LIFE CYCLE CONCEPT 



Allow: 2-3 minutes 



iMaterLils: life ropes 

booklets: Salmon 

Life Cycle 



How to 

Proceed: Emphasize the concept of the life cycle as being thr 
key to the course. The transition is to be made fron: 
thinking about an individual lifetime to thinking about 
an entire species. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own wordc): 

We have already discussed the concept of the life cycle. No^v 
explain and illustrate what the term "life cycle'' means. 



Objectives: 

To illustrate and reinforce a key MACOS concept. 




PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 



Step 2: INTRODUCTION OF LIFE CYCLE 
VARIABLES CHART 



Allow: I 5 minutes 

Materials: booklets: Salmon 

Life Cycle 

blank outline of Life Cycle Variables Chart 
individual blank outline charts for participants 



How to 

Proceed: With participation of the entire group, fill in the Life 
Cycle Variables Chart for Man and Salmon, so that 
procedures are clearly understood by alL Encourage 
questions and discussion to show that the chart is 
data-based, although not encyclopedic and final. 

Do not force participants to accept the answers given 
on the chart in the Teacher Guide. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Let's fill in the Man ynd Salmon columns on the chart together. 



Objectives: 

To provide a method of data collection, organization, and utiliza- 
tion. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 



Step 3: GROUP EXTENSION OF LIFE CYCLE 
VARIABLES CHART 

Allow: 40 minutes 

Materials: CQpte .'^^COSi booklets: 
The Brown Jiiai 
The Chimpanzee 
The Wolf 

The African Elephant 
The Boitlenose Porpoise 
The Grizzly Bear 
The Gnu 
Life Cycle Variables Chart 



How to 

Proceed: Divide the group into pairs. Give each pair copies of 
two or three of the Animal Studies Booklets. Be sure 
that at least two groups have the same 
animal. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each pair is to fill out the chart, using information from the 
booklets. 



Objectives: 

To use course msteri iS to collect, analyze, and apply data. 
To make inferences from data. 
To practice group ikills. 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 



Step 4: COMPLETION OF LIFE CYCLE 
VARIABLES CHART 

Allow: 1 5-20 minutes 

Materials: Life Cycle Variables Chart 



How to 

Proceed: Fill out the large prepared chart for each of the 
animals in the booklets. 



Try to identify the problems of differences in data 
interpretation. (The point here is not to seek 
''the" answer, but to discover that diverse ''answers" 
may be obtained from the same information.) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the necessary data aloud so that we can Till out the chart on 
each of the animals. 



Objectives: 

To gain skill in problem-solving, inference, and interpretation. 

To understand that different responses can come from different 
data interpretations. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 

SEQUENCE 



Step 5: PROBLEM-SOLVING SEQUENCE. 
INTRODUCTION 



Allow: 3 minutes 



Materials: chart paper 

magic markers 
masking tape 



How to 

Proceed: Divide participants into equal groups. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each group is to record on chart paper the results I'rom each of the 
steps in the problem-solving sequence which follows. Each group 
should appoint a recorder for this purpose. 

Use the problem-solving secjuence to answer this question: What 
similarities in life cycle variables do you see between man and all 
the species (colk c.'ively ) on the chart? 



Objectives: 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize MACOS content as a springboard for social science 
investigation. 



ERLC 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 

Step 6: BRAINSTORMING 

Allow: H-10 minutes 

M:iteri:ils: Life Cycle Variables Chart 



How to 

Proceed: Workshop leaders must monitor group activity, to be 
certain that rules for each round are being observed 
and that directions are clearly understood. 
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Instructions to Piirticipmils (in your own wcjriis) 

Generate as many iileas as yon can in response to the (juestion 
posed in Step 5. 

Do not communicate any judgment or evaluation of any ol the 
ideas expressed. 



Objectives: 

To provkie experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize MACOS content as a springboard for social science 
investigation. 



PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 

Step 7: HYPOTHESIS SELECTION 
Allow: 10-13 minutes 
Material': brainstorming lists 



How lo 

Proceed: Workshop leaders continue to monitor group activity. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 



Review your brainstorming list, tliminatc any repetitions or over- 
lap. Eliminate "long shots" and improbable ideas. 

Compare the feasibihty of the ideas that remain. Select the three 
most feasible ideas. 



Objectives: 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To Jtilize MACOS content as a springboard for social science 
\ivestigation. 




PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 

Step-8: EVIDENCE SEARCH 

Allow: S-IO minutes 

Materials: ide:is from hypothesis selection 



How to 

Proceed: Workshop leaders continue to monitor group activity. 
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liiNtriiL'titMis to Pa: licipants (in your own wonls): 



Think toucthcr about the evidence siippoi tinii each of the three 
liypothesos seleetecl by \ our t;roup. Speeifieally . ansver this cpies- 
tion: What is the stronuest eviclenee we can lind to support our 
hypotheses? 

Use youi listeninii skills lor example, paraphrasinu (introduced in 
Module n. ^ 



Objectives: 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize M ACOS content as a springboard for social science 
investigation. 




PROBLEM'SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 

Step 9: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 

Allow: 5-8 minutes 

Materials: ideas from hypothesis selection 



How to 

Proceed: Workshop leaders continue to monitor group activity. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Arrive at a group consensus; agree on one hypothesis, 

Arrive on the most promising ways to test this hypothesis. Decide 
on several action steps that might be taken to determine the 
vahdity of this hypothesis. 



Objectives: 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize MACOS content as a springboard for social science 
investigation. 




I 
i 



i 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SEQUENCE 



Step 10: GROUP DISCUSSION 



Allow: 15-20 minutes 



Material: charts generated during each of the four phases of the 
problem-solving seijuence. 



How io 

Proceed: Bring the entire group together for discussion. 

Emphasize the purpose of collecting data-namely, 
for drawing inferences and forming hypotheses. 

Be sure the answers you get, when you ask for infer- 
ences, are data-based and not merely guesses. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Our discussion will focus on the charts generated by each small 
group during the problem-solving sequence. We need to relate the 
charts to the group process and to the processes involved in the 
proWe;ii-soIving sequence as well as to a basic M ACOS theme. 



Objectives: 

To provide experience and practice with social science investigation. 

To utilize MACOS content as a springboard Cor social science 
investigation. 



FEEDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to 
elicit feedback from participants. Feedback 
questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 

1 . How helpful do you feel the problem-solving sequence would be in 
stimulating inquiry using MACOS content? 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

not at all extremely 
helpful helpfjj'i 

Why cr why not? 

2. What is the Jikelihood of your using the problem-solving sequence as 
classroom activity with MACOS? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

not at all extremely 
likely likely 

Why or why not? 
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RATIONALI- 



An iniporiani aspect of all inlerpersonal coiiinuinicatidn is thai which we term 
nonverbal. Though we generally verbali/e ihc importance of nonverbal 
communication, antl tlioiigli we comlniioiisly er.jaage in nonverbal communica- 
lion, we arc unaware of the many facets or skills of nonveibal communication. 

This module was designed to increase awareness of the skills of nonverbal 
communication, It involves learning ways to recogni/e and identify aspects of 
nonverbal comniunication: practicing the expression of feelings non verbally: 
giving and receiving feedback about nonverbal behavior; and becoming more 
aware of one's personal style in communicating. 

The module is also concerned with making the necessary distinction between 
"communication * and "language.'' All animals communicate, but it is man's 
iHiique distinction to be able to use language - to name things past, present, and 
future and this sets him apart from all other animals. 

()BJl-:(TIVi:S 

To have participants become more aware of the aspects of nonverbal 
communica-tit)n and t)f their impact on communication. 

To increase ability to identify nonverbal behavior. 

To provide opportunity to practice nonverbal communication of feelings. 

To practice giving antl receiving feedba .k about one's own style of nonverbal 
L )mmunication. 

To generate ideas about the implications of nonverbal communication in the 
classroom. 

To compare u'ld contrast man's communication system w ith that o(" baboons. 
TO PRLTAHI-: FOR THIS MOnULF: 

ASSFSS participants' readiness for this activity. Read liie Special Procedures 
(p. 5}. 

NOTIf-Y participants of this activity a day in advance so that appropriate 
clothing (lor silting on the lloor) may be worn. 

A large uncluttered area, such as a gym. is needed. 
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PREVIEW the film. 

SET UP projector and make sure it is Tunctioning properly. 

LISTEN to tlie **ln the Field" record (baboon sounds band). 
SET UP record player and check functioning. 

HAVE copies on hand for distribution to participanis of the MACOS booklet 
Baboon Ommunication. 

ASSEMBLl: these materials: 
paper pencils 
paste other art supplies 

scissors crayons 

READ Handouts =1 1 (pp. .>0-31 ), #12 (pp. =1 3 (pp. 40-41), and 

#14 (pp. 46-47). 

PREPARE ihese handouts foi distribution lo participants. 

SPECIAL PROCIiDURKS 

''Numerous devices have evolved in human relations training to 
supplement and enhance learning that is the result of verbal interaction. 
Nonverbal techniques (NVT's) have become popular with both facilitators 
and laboratory participants. As Mill and Ritvo* point out, however, the 
potentialities in using NVT^s may be counterbalanced by a niiinber of pit- 
falls. They suggest as guidelines three questions which the facilitator should 
be able to answer with *sonie sophistication' 

1. How does your selection and use of an NVT fit into your 
understanding of the way people change (learning theory )7 

2. Wha; position docs this NVT hold in the context of the 
laboratory goals toward which you are working (training 
design)? 

3. What immediate and observable needs at this time willi these 
participants does this NVT meet (specific relevance)? 

Pfeiffer, J. and J. Jones, A Handbook of Structured Experience for Human 
Relations Training, Vol. 11 (University Associates Press, Iowa City, Iowa), 
p. 102. 

♦Cyril Mill and Miriam Rilvo, 'Potentialities and Pitfalls of Nonverbal 
Techniques, " Human Relations Training News, i 969 ( 1 3 1 1 ] ), 1 -3 . 
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COMMUNICATION 



Stcpl: INTRODUCTION 

APPLYING NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION TO 
ANIMALS 

Allow: 2-4 minutes 



Matcrinis: None 



How to Proceed: Set the stage for the topic, introducing 

the film. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

In the film look for examples of nnimnl communication. If you see 
instances of communication, how is it taking place? 



Objectives: 

To identify and relate the concept of nonverbal communication to 
a non-human setting. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 2: 



"ANIMALS OF THE AMBOSELI" 
NATURAL SOUND FILM OF THE 
EAST AFRICAN SAVANNA 



Allow: 
Materials: 



30 minutes 



film (MACOS) 
projector 



How to Proceed: 



Show film to participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To reinforce the skills of observation and data-collecting. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 3: DISCUSSION 

FOLLOW-UP AND REVIEW OF FILM 

Allow: 10-15 minutes 



Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Form small discussion groups to review 

data. End with a brief large-group sharing 
period. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

What responses does your group have to the questions in Step I? 
Remember to support your findings with descriptive data. 



Objectives: 

To promote: group interaction skills, data gathering, data 
interpretation, data-generation, decision-making. 




NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



INTRODUCTION OF MN THE FIELD ' 
RECORD (BABOON SOUNDS BAND) 



2-3 minutes 



Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Provide reinforcement through the use off 

more data via another medium. 



Step 4: 
Allow: 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own \v<)r(ls): 

What kinds of things can baboons comnuniiaile vocalh V \Miat 
limitations do baboons have in comniunicalion? 



Objectives: 

To identify and relate the concept of nonverbal communication to 
a non-human setting. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 5: "IN THE FIELD" 

BABOON SOUNDS BAND OF RECORD 



Allow. 8-10 minutes 



Materials: record (MACOS) 

record player 



How to Proceed: Have participants listen to record. 
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Inslructions to Pariici|Kuits (in your own words); 
None 



Objectives: 

To reinforce the skills of observation :nul chita-collecting. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 6: DISCUSSION OF RECORD 

Allow: 8-10 minutes 

Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Develop data-based niiswers to the 

(//lestions in Step 4. Be sure to 
c r .phasize the range-and at the same 
time the limitatioils-of the baboon 
closed-communication system. 
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Instructions to Participants: (in your own words): 

What is the difference between language antl communication? 
Rehite your answers to the record we have just heard. 



Objectives: 

To promote: group interaction skills, data gathering, data 
interpretation, data generation, decision making, comprehension, 
and interpretiition. 




NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 7: TOPIC REVIEW 

Allow: I 5-20 niiniites 

Materinis: M ACQS booklet Baboon Commwthation 



How to Proceed: Review tlie lenriiinu outcomes of SSeps 

1-4. 

Distribu'te ;ind read llic booklet 
Baboon Couununication . 

Tliroiigh discussion^ intcrreliitc findings 
from the sevcrni sources: film, record, 
and bookk't. Discuss the differences and 
distinctions between language and 
communication. 

Develop some key questicms to lead the 
discussion. 
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Instriiclions to Puriicipnnls {in your ow n woitisi: 

\yiiai ;irc the nuijor dislinclions iKMwccn liiniin:iiic :nul coninuniicii- 
lion? (plus other (|iicstiojis you develop) 



Objectives: 

To promote: group internetion skills, d:it:i gathering, d:it:i interpre- 
tation, duta-generation, decision-making. 

To practice cognitive skills of analysis and synthesis. 

To distinguish between communication and language. 




NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step S: ILLUSTRATION IN ART FORM 01 

THt CONCLPTS ACiCiRLSSlON, 
HLLON(ilN(i, (iROWINCi, I5IRTH, 
HROTHLRHOOI) 



Allow : 30 miiuWcs 



M;itcii;ils: pjpcr 

paste 
scissors 
crayons 

other art supplies 



How lo Proceed: Have participants form groups of four. 

Assign concepts at raiulonu l)o not share 
the concepts. 
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Iiistruclioiis to Participants (in your own words}: 

Dclcrniinc how you wish to iUustralc the concept assiizncd to you, 
using the art media avaihible. 



Objectives: ^ 

To increase awareness of how one can communicate nonverbally. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Step 9: PR0(;RESSI0N tXERCISE 

Allow: 6-9 minutes 

Matcriiils: None 



How to PrDcectI: H:iir p:irtici|):iiits. 

Give directions lor the exercise. Have 
partners sit facing each other and share 
their feelings veri>ally. 

Alter 2-3 minutes, have them sit back to 
hack and continue sharing verbally. 

After another 2-3 minutes, have them 
again sit face to face and communicate 
without usinu words. 
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Inslruclions to Parlicipanis (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To increase awiireness of our reliance on nonverbal cues. 
To provide practice in nonverbal communication. 




NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Step 10: HANI) TALK EXERCISE 

Allow: 16 iiiiiiutes 

Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Pair parlicipants. 

Have pairs face each 
other, wilh eyes closed. 

Announce that members of the pairs 
should take turns attempting to 
communicate nonverbally such feelings 
as frustration, tension, joy, friendliness, 
anger, hate, elation, ecstasy. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



OI)jcctivcs: 

To provide practice in expressing specific feelings nonverbally. 

To increase awareness of multiple ways in which a specific feeling 
can be expressed nonverbally. 




NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Slop I I : ANALYSIS OF NONVtUHAL 

PROC LSS BY THi: CROUP 



Allow: 25-,^0 minutes 



MntcMials: None 



How Ki Proeeetl: The cliseussion should be :is open-enclecl 

as possible, with parti>:i|)inits eontiibuting 
wh'Ai Ihey wish aliout data that were 
ticnerated and observed. 



ERIC 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own wordsl: 
None 



Objectives: 

To share reactions to the experiences of the nonverbal exercises. 
To generate ideas concerning tlie implications of nonverbal behavior 
for the classroom. 



NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Sicp 12: "NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR' 

(READING) 



Allow. 5 kTiinutes 

Materials: Handout - 1 1 (pp- 30-3 1 ) 



How to Proceed: Distribute and have participants read the 

handout. 
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instrucMions to PnrticipaiiCs (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To identify skills in dealing with nonverbal behavior. 



HANDOUT #1 1 : Nonverbal Behavior 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for re- 
production, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Tfie Probiem 

Much is communicaled by the words we use and the emphasis, or infleclion, we give 
them. We also com municate in nonverbal ways such as frowning, crossing our arms, look* 
ing dt the floor aji we speak, blushing, looking at the clock or beckoning with a hand. 
Some nonverbal behaviors convey an idea such as putlrnt; a finger to your lips in a gesture 
or silence. Some indicate feeling!» such as smiling or pounding your fist on a desk. 

Nonverbal behavior ts often more spontaneous than the words we use. It can therefore 
present a clearer picture of the meaning which the speaker intends to communicate than 
his words alone. There Is a potential problem however. Unless we use the skilf of percept 
tion check, we may sometimes be interpreting the other persoit 's nonverbal cues 
incorrectly. We may think a person has closed his eyes because he is bored, when actually 
he closed them so as to concentrate better or listen to what ts being said, It's important 
to be sure we know the correct meaning of the nonverbal behavior when it influences us 
in the communication. 

Another possible problem can arise when you communicate things nonverbally that 
you are unaware of. You probably use many spontaneous nonverbal mannerisms that 
you are unaware of. These are part of your pen>onal style of interpersonal communica* 
tions. Some of these mannerisms may have obvious meaning to others. Some mannerisms 
you use may only be correctly understood by those who know you well. They may cause 
frequent confusion or misunderstanding for (hose who do not know you well. It can be 
important to become aware of the nonverbal mannerisms which are part of your style. 
You can then use them in a way that matches what you are saying. You can then also 
help others to learn what they mean as part of your personal, individual style of com* 
municaling. l-'or example, you might find it is helpful to tell others, ''I'eople sometimes 
think I'm doubting them when ihey see me raise my eyebroxvs. That's generally not the 
case for me. I have a habit of raising my eyebrows when I hear something that especially 
Interests me." 
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Three skills can help improve thai part of Interpersonal communication which is non- 
verbal. The first is the skill of "perception cfi^ck. " If you feel a person's nonverbal 
behavior is influencing your reaction 1o the person you are communicating with, you 
may be wise to check whether you have a correct understanding of that behavior. 

The second .skill is to recogni/c your own nonverbal behaviors* This is a difficult thing 
to learn, l ew people have experience \\ith observing themselves as they communicate- 
One way to do it is lo use Hlms or television tapes. An oppon unity to use such expensive 
equipment to'*see ourselves as others see us" can be revealing and extremely helpful. 
.\iiother way to get such '"feedback" is to ask others to watch you and describe your 
behaviors to you. You can learn to \vatch for clues that you may be communicating 
meanings nonverbally that are causint; prnblems. If you suspect this is happening, it can 
sometimes help to suggest that the other person share his perception of how you are 
reacting. Getting /lOn louse "perception check*' may lead to a needed clarification as 
well as provide "feedback'* to you about nonverbal behavior you were unaware of. 

The third skill involves giving and receiving "feedback." i.e. sharing impressions and 
reactions of the othr^ persons behavior. Two especially important ones for clarify ing 
meanings of nonverbal behavior are "paraphrasing" to be sure you understand what the 
other is seeing of you and being specific In asking him to observe your nonverbal 
mannerism.';. Examples of being specific would be to say, 

"Waich and tell me after the meeting whether there are times you think 1 
appeared to be bored.'* 



or 



"Have 1 been doing anything as you spoke that indicated times 1 agreed or 
disagreed with your ideas?" 
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NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Step 1,^: "DLSCRIPTION OK I- LliLlNClS " 

(KL ADlNti) 

Allow . 10 minutes 

Materials. Handout =12 (pp. 34-36 > 
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How to Proceed: 



Distribute and have participants read the 
handout. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To (iifferentiatc l)etween expressing and describing feeling. 



HANDOri ^12: Descripiion of Feelings: A Basic Communication Skill 
lor Improving Inierpersonal Relationships 



NOTE: Tliis handout, in form suitable for re- 
production, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

r<) conimunlcaltj your own feelings accurately or to understand those of others is 
difficull. 

1 irst. otpressions of emotion take many different forms. Keelings can express them- 
selves in bodily changes, in action, and in words. 

Second, any specific expression of feeling may come from very different feelings. A 
blush, for example, may indicate the person is feeling pleased, but it may also indicate 
thai he feels annoyed, or embarrassed or uneasy. 

Likewise, a specific feeling does not always get expressed in the same way. l or 
example, a child's feeling of affection for hi& teacher may lead him to blush when she 
Matids near his desk, lo touch her as he passes her, to watch her as she walks around the 
room, lo tell her "YouVe nice,** to bring his pet turtle to s[)ow her, etc.; different forms 
of expression indicate the child's feeling of affection. 

Comniunication of feelings, thus, is often inaccurate or even misleading. What looks 
like an expression of anger, for example, often turns out to result from hurt feelings or 
from fear. 

A further obstacle to the accurate communication of feelings is that your perception 
of what another is feeling is based on so many different kinds of information. When 
somebody speaks, you notice more than jubl the words he says. You note his gestures, 
voice tone, posture, facial expression, etc, J n addition, you are aware of (he immediate 
presL-nl situalion-the context in which the interaction is occurring. You are aware of 
whether soritebody is watching, for exampte. Therefore, you make assumptions about 
how the situation influences what the cither is feeling. Beyond all of this you also have 
expectations based on your past ex periences with the other individual. 

You make inferences from all of this information-words, nonverbal cues, the situa- 
tional context, your expectations of the other. These inferences are influenced by your 
own current emotional state. What you perceive the other to be feeling, then, often 
depends more upon what you are feeling than upon the other person's actions or words, 
l or example, if you are feeling guilty about something, you may perceive others as angry 
with you, !f you are feeling dei3ressed and discouraged about yourself, others may seem 
to be expressing disapproval of you. 

Communicating your own and understanding the feelings of others is an extremely 
fiifficult task. And, yet. if you wish others to respond to you as a person, you must help 
them understand how you feel. Likewise, if you are concerned about the other as a 
person and about your relationship with him, you must try to understand his emotional 
reactions. 
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The Skii! 



Although we usually try to describe our idtas clearly and accurately, we often do not 
try to describe out feelings cJearly. l eelings gel expressed in many different ways, but 
we do not usually attempt to identity the feeling itself. 

One way to describe a feeling is to identify or name it. *'l feel angry." '*! feel 
embarrassed/' *'l feel comfortable with you." However, we do not have enough names 
or labels to encompass the broad range of human emotions, and so we invent other ways 
to describe our feelings, such as the use of bimUes. *'! feel like a liny frog in a huge pond." 
A girl, whose friendly overture had just been rebuffed, said, "I feel like I have just had 
an arm amputated." 

A third way to describe a feeling is to report what kind of action the feeling urges you 
to do. '*! feel like hugging and hugging you." "I'd like to slap you." "I wish I could walk 
off and leave you." 

In addition, many figures of speech serve as descriptions of feeling, "I just swallowed a 
bushel of spring sunshine." 

Describing Your Own Feelings 

When describing your feelings you try to make clear what feelings you are experiencing 
by identifying them. The statement must (1 ) refer to "1," "me," or *'my," and (2) specify 
some kind of feeling by name, simile, action urge or other figu;e of speech. 

The following examples show the relation between two kinds of expressions of feeliag^ 
(1 ) those that describe what the speaker is feeling, and (2) those that do not. Notice that 
expressions of feeling which describe the speaker's emotional state are more precise, less 
capable of misinterpretation, and, thus, convey more accurately what feelings are 
affecting the speaker. 



Expressing feeiing by describing 
your emotional state 

"I feel embarrassed." 
"I feel pleased." 
"J feel annoyed." 

"I feel angry!" 

"I'm worried about this." 

"I feel hurt by what you said." 

"I enjoy her sense of humor." 

"I respect her abilities and competence. 

"I love her but 1 feel 1 shouldn't say so.' 

**1 hurt too much to hear any more." 
"1 feel angry at myself." 
"I'm angry with you." 



Expressing feeling without describing 
your emotional state 

Blushrng and say nothing. 

.Suddenly becoming silent in the midst of 
a conversation. 

"She's a wonderful person," 
"Shut upff!" 
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IIANDOl I =i: (com.) 



Uecjuse emotional stales express themselves simultaneously in words, in actions and in 
physiological changes, a person may convey contradictory messages ahout ^vl^at he is 
feeling, l or example, his actions (a smile or laugh) may contradict his words (that he is 
angry). The clearest ernvtiona) communication occurs when the speaker's destriptinn of 
what he is feeling matches and, thus, amplifies what is being conveyed t>y his actions and 
other nonverbal expressions of feeling, 

The aim in describing your own feelings is to start a dialogue that will iniprove yt»ur 
relationship with the other. After all. others need 'o kno^v how you feel if they aie to 
take your feehngs into accfiunt. Nega*;\e feelings ar- indicator signals that ?»c>mething 
may he going wrong in a relationship with an:«[hcr person. To ignore negative feelings is 
like ignoring a warning light that indicates an electrical circuit is overloaded. Negative 
feelings are a signal that the two of you need to check for misunderstanding and faulty 
comniunication. 

After discussing how each sees the situation or your relation.ship, you may discover 
that your feelings resulted from false perceptions of the situation and of his motives. In 
this case, your feelings would probably change. However, the other may discover that 
his actions are arousing feelings in you that he wasn't aware of feelings that others 
beside you might experience in response to his behavior -and he may change. 

In short, describing your feelings should not be an effort to coerce the other into 
changing so that you won't feel as you do. Kather you report your inner state as just one 
more piece of information that is necessary if \^ie two of you are to understand and 
improve your relationship, 

Perce pticm Check 

You describe what you perceive to he the other's inner state in order to check wheliier 
yon understand what he feeJs- Thai is^ you test to see whether you have decoded his 
expressions of feeling accurately. You transform his cxprcss'ums of feeling into a tentative 
description of his feeling. A good percepnon check conveys this message, '*1 want to 
understand your feelings- is this (making a description of his feeling.s) the way you feeC.'" 

l.xample^: 

**1 get the impression you are angry with me. Are you?" 

(NOT: "Why are you so angry with me'V This is mind reading, not 

perception checking.) 

"Am I right that you fc'l disappointed that nobody commented on your 
.Naggesti<»n? ' 

"Pm noi sure whether your expression means that my comment hurt your 
feeling.s^ irritated you or confused you." 

Note that a perception check describes the other's feelings, and does uot express dis- 
appruMil or approval \\ merely conveys. " I his is how I anderstand your feelings. Am I 
accuraieV" 

John 1.. Wall en 
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NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 14 "HOW DO YOU EXPRESS YOUR 

FEELINGS?" (READING) 



Allow: 5 minutes 



Materials: Haiuioiit ^^13 (pp. 40-41 ) 

peiieils 



How to Proceed: Distribute unci luive piirticipants read 

handout. Distribute pencils. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the iiandout and respond to the questions in writing. 



Objectives: 

To examine different ways an individual expresses feelings. 



llANnOliT ^13: How Do You I Npross Your 1 cclii^iis ' 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for re- 
production, will he found in the Hundoufs 
section of the Process Education for Teacliers 
package. 

Do :hcse five oNcrciscs iiullvHiually. When cvci yoiic hus linishotl, discuss 
the dilToroiil possihilitics ihul (he gioup lucnilxMs Iliw \miiumi down. Ifyou 
huvo any questions rotor back to llio papor on Pcm rif}iuni "f f ccliniis. 

Ho)o\s ajo sonic lochn^.s \'ou may Iujvc o\poiioncovi. I oi each ol those you 
aio lo loporl ts\o ilit'loiont \says that \ ou ovpioss siuli loolniiis. 

I ho In si ansss'or siiouUl he sonio u.iy that ssoiild cxprcw ha! /ff/ t/rsc/V/'c 
your looiiMizs. Tiio second answoi sliould lopnrt Uow you nir^lit oxpioss such 
loehnijs by actions v illiout usnii: \soids. 

1. When yt>u Tool hoicd \Mth wliat isi;i>ini:on ni a |ji oup. how does yovn 
loolini! usuall\' ovpioss itsell"'.^ 
hi words'.' 
\N ilhoul ssijrds^* 

1. VMion > ovi lool vorv anno\ od \Mih anoiher slal'l monihor, hut rohictant 
to sa> so opoidy. how di>os ynui loohn^^ usual I \ o\pivs.s itscllV 
In v^ okK"* 
\\ iihoul uords"' 

J. Annihci person .sa> s or iloos somothnii! lo ytni l)ia) liooply luirls youi 
loohnjis. how doos your Icoluii: usually express ilseir* 
In words\* 
W ithout Olds'.' 

4. AiuitiuM" jXMson asks you lo dit son^othinji dial you are a I raid y*ui 
caiuioi do very sscll. Yon also do noi wisli him to know lhal you lool 
niailoqujto. I low do your looliniis ^ xpioss ihomseivos".^ 
in ssords"* 
Wtlhoul words? 
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5. When yi)u feel romliiess and al Tcclion fur anoiher person ;Mid ;il the 
same time are not sure iliat the other feels ilie same toward you, how 
does your feehui: usually express iisoltV 
In vvnrds? 
Wiilunu words? 



John VVallcn 
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NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 

step l:v. SHARING OF RESPONSES 

Allow: 20 iiiimitcs 

M;iteri;iis: H;inci()iit -13 (pp. 40-41 ) 



How to Procccci: Hnve piii ticipiiiits form disciission groups 

of two. then four. 
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liislrucliDiis lo Participants (in your own words): 

lalk ovcM' yoiir responses to the (|iiesii;Mis in Handout -\^, 



OI)jectives: 

To become more aware of each other's comn^unication style, as 
team members and as work group members. 
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NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION 



Step 16. "OBStRVATION OUIDE" 

(READING AND DISCUSSION) 



Allow: 5 minutes 



Materials: Handout 1 4 (pp. 46-47 ) 



How to rrotecil: Distribute and liave participants read and 

discuss the use of Handout #14. 
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Insf ructions to P;irlici|):inls (in your own words): 

KoikI this handoul and idonlily hchaviors lor your partners to 
ohsorvo. 

This Guide is for use throughout the w orkshop. 



Objectives: 

To provide a means for partners to practice observing and giving 
feedback about nonverbal and verbal behavior. 
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II WDOl 1 -14 Obscivaiion (lUidc: IVicoption C licckmu OI^scia jtioii ol 
Nonvoib.il (\iiiiiiuiiiic;iln'fi 



N'OTt: This iiaiidoul. in form suilable for re- 
prodiictioiK will be found in ihe Handouts 
section of tiic Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

WhcMCvci your pair partner seems to he communiealinjj! one ihiiiii veilnilK 
anil sonieihini; else noiiverbally. make appropriate iu)tes. Make a note oi an\ 
non-verbal beiiavior whieli appears to y(»u to convey an idea or w icclini:. 
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\nn\crl>.il lliini!s niy puritu'i docs ;irul 
Willi In iiic U) watdi tor 



\onvcib;il thiiiiis I li.nc iiotucti which 
I ilon'i ihiiik my pair pminoi isaw.no 
olOi has noi loKI nic aboui 



Mcha\ior 



U h.il I saw 



W hat 1 hcanl 
111 in sav 



W llat I saw 
him (In . 



M> uncss is that 
whai he really 
thinks is 



\\ hat ho rcali\ 
I ce I s is 
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FHLDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 

1 . To what degree do you led llial Ihcsc acimiics increased your awareness 
ot reliance on nonverbal cues? 

12 3 4 5 6 

complete 

^1 ^11 understanding 
Wliy? 

\Vliy not ? 

2. Asa result of the activities and discussion of nonverbal conummication. in 
what ways, if any, do you leel that you will modify your behavior? 
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K*anil)iuli:c\ Mass. ). .4 Course of Sf inly , "Bal)()t)n Troop'' (film): 
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KATION AL! 



Ill J II 'jtTi)i i h) iW\\\K niarrs Iiuinaniiess, Man: A dninc nfSruily (MACOS) 
cxjuiinos MUM as a social crcaUire. 1-or the purpuse ol' comparison, -iiul in 
i)rJcr to provoke i|Ucslions. uc look al oiher social aniniais. particvilarly 
uioup-livnii: hjhoniis, Habi)t)ns ilo not liavc 'Taniilics/' biii lhc\' do have a 
uioup siiucUnc hcKl lo«!cthci liy IcaincJ hctiavioi patients and slionii 
cnioiioiuil Ill's, [ Ins oufi si I uctvnc enables us Ui e\ainnie ilie social siunill- 
cance ol lolcs ami behavior nulivKlnals jiv.I luips Un e\.inipk\ 
learniiii:, aiJiiiession. donunaiice. c<H>peiaiio:i. ,iiul voinnumiCinioti. 

[lie \ \S.\ snnnlaiion is.imc.insdl anal\/m;j ilu- e\peciaiions bninan 'Jioup 
nietlil^eis li.ivc foi each uihci ,inJ ihe orj.mi/.iiion \\liicb lesulls tmin 

these e\pec(alions, I ho ui-^h J.ti.i ;jenei .iIl'J b\ ihis sinuilaiioiK nitli \ uhiaK ami 
iiioups rn.i\ .mal\ /e ibe eileu ni ^Ape*. UHioiis on jn nuhvuliuirs beluivioi anil 
on the l>elKi \ loj ol oil lets io\^,iul him. 1 he\ can .iKo aiuK /e ilie ladois 
\^lneil inrhience ilie tomunoii o( c\peeia;ions 



()HJh( | S 

I o develop a\\ aieness ol ihe inieiielaiiondnp bcUveen e\pecUHions jiiil iho 
social o/;ujni/alioM ol j Liionp. 

1 o develop aieiiess ol ihc social srjiiilicancc i^T \aiious loiinsul behavioi,' 
loles In annnal and liiinuin ijioups. 

To tievelop av^aieness ol die nilluence td e\peciaiions on indi\idual .md 
group beliavioi . 



TO PRIEPARl: FOR THIS MODULI: 



RUAD ilic Speciiil Procedures Scciion (pp. 22-24). Construct charts according to 
these directions. 

PRCVII-W the two llhns. 

SUT UP projector and make sure it is functioning properly. 

RIZAO Handouts =1 5 (p. 18). -16 (pp. 2.S-2*)), ^17 (pp. =\S (p. 30), 

=19 (p. 40), and =^20 (p. 41). 

PREPARl: those handouts for distribution to participants. 

HAV1£ on hand copies foi distribution of the MACOS booklets /iff/jf^r^// Troop 
ind Irven DeVorc^s FicU yotcs. 

ASSliMliLl: these materials: 

heavy cardboard (for environment boards) 

cutouts of baboons 

scissors 

tape 

coU>ved paper 

c:ird board 

cotton 

pipe cleaners 

paste 

pencils 

pens 

RHAI) MACOS Teacher Guide. Book 5. Lessons A-F. 




SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 1: INTRODUCTION 

EVIDENCt OF SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION AMONG 
HIGHER-ORDER ANIMALS 



Allow: 10 miiuites 



Materials: MACOS booklet. Baboon Troop, tlistrilv 

utcci among i ^rticipants 



How to Proceed: In groups, participants peruse the book- 

let, keeping in mind the question: what 
is the social orgauiratioa of baboons? 
Suggest that participants look for evidence 
to support or refute information given in 
the booklet. Indicate that the film! to be 
shown in Step 2) will be another source 
for the topic under study. 
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Inslriiclioii.s to Parlicipaiils (in your own wortlsi: 

Form small iiroups. UcatI \hc hooklcl. What is Ihc social oruani/a- 
tion ot hahooiis? 

(At ciul of ptM-iothalcrl parficipaiils to watch lor specific incidents 
in tlic film to be shown that tiemonstrate social behavior and 
organization. Make a list oi these. 



Objectives: 

To introduce the .social organization of a primate group. 
To make hypothe.ses from data in the Baboon Troop book. 
To reinforce course themes and their utilization. 




SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



->■ "BABOON TROOP" (FILM) 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF A BABOON 
TROOP 



Allow : -^0 iiiimitos 



Miitemls: film (M ACQS) 

projector 



How to Proceed: Show film to i>;irticipants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in yom* own words): 
(Sec Step 1. Instructions to Participants}. 



Objectives: 

Tv> encourage data collection and 
observation. 

To illustrate the concept of social 
organization by focusing on the role and 
behavior of members of the group. 

To foster speculation and hypothesis 
formation. 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Stop DISCUSSION OF FILM 

Allow : 10-15 luiiuitcs 

M:Ucii:ils; None 



How to Proceed: Use this discussion as :i bridge between 

the two films. Review the (|iicstion (wh:il 
is the soci:il orgiinizatioii of baboons?) 
:iskcd enrlior in connection with the book- 
let. Now talk about the new data that 
were iitili/ed to answer the same tjuestion, 
and how they may have altered or 
changed hypotheses reaciied carher. When 
baboon oriiani/atit)n has been sulTiciently 
identified, move on to the next film, 
hulicatc DcVore's narration and illustra- 
tion, and show his data base (Held Sotcsi 
fov baboon social organiiiation. 

CAUTION: In comparing humans and 
baboons, pennit no a/Uhropotriorpliisni! 
Differences as well as similarities shoidd 
be emphasized. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your ov.n words): 



In the filnK what specific l)ehavi()r did you sec that was siiiniricant 
in terms of social organization in tlie baboon troop? 

(Introducing second film), whr^t specific evidence does OeVore use 
to form his hypothesis on baboon social organization? See whether 
you come Co the same conclusion he did from the s;nne data. 



Objectives: 

To extend and refine understanding of social organization. 
To use data to refine hypotheses. 

To use and apply the methods of social science investigation, data 
collection, analysis. 




SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 4 -DYNAMICS OF MALE DOMINANCE " 

(FILM) 

NARRATED FILM DEMONSTRATING 
ELEMENTS OF TROOP ORCIANIZATION 



Allow ; minutes 



M;itcri;ils: lilm (MACOS) 

projci loi" 



How to Proceed: Show film to pai ticip:mts. 
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Instructions to Piirlicipants (in your own words}: 



None 



0*>ieclives: 

To reinforce (ho concept ofsocinl organi/.alion. 

To stress specific role behavior of members of tbe troop, especially 
males striving for dominance. 

To develop an r.nderstanding of ih^ adaptive survival pattern witbin 
tbe baboon troop. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Slep 5: FOLLOW-UP DLSCUSSION 

REVIEW OF SUNnLARY OF 
DATA FROM BOTH FfLNLS 



Allou: KM 5 mi miles 

M;ilcMi:iIs: .NL\COS booklol. DeVorc s lield \o/es. 

ili>tril)iitecl nnioii^ parlicipriiits 



How to ProcectI: Use Uic i|iicsli()ns iilroncly posed to iiener:ile 

fiirlher discussion of socini <)rt»:ini/:ilioiu 
roles, dominance heluivior, and the troop 
as an adaptive niechanism. Reinforce the 
concept of the adaptive survival patterns 
existing within the baboon troop. A^ain 
emphasize lliat responses must be data- 
based. 
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Instructions to Particip;uils (in your own words): 

What specific behavior iliil you see which is siiinilicanl in terms of 
social organization in the baboon troop? 



Objectives: 

To provide further data-collecting experiences, with opportunity 
to interpret and analyze data. 



ERIC 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 6: SIMULATION 

SETTING UP BABOON TROOPS 
ON ENVIRONMENT BOARDS 



Allow: 30 miinilcs 



M;ileri:ils: Hniuloiit ^15 (p. IS) 

MACOS booklets: Kahoon Troop 

DcVorc's Held Soles 
heavy c:ir<lbo;H(l 
cntdiifs of Ivihoons 
scissors 
l:ipe 

colored paper 

canlboarJ 

conon 

pipe cleaners 
paste 

M ACOS. readier Ciiiile. Hook 5. 
Lessons A antl V 

How to i*ro<vei': Display pictures and books which depict 

iieoitrapliical aspects of baboon environ- 
ment. Lncoitrauc participant^ lo 
represe;?i, as nearly as possible, the 
envii^>i^'nelU as it actually is. Situation 
assignments are made by numbers 
wriUen on pieces of paper f 

Divide the class into five groups for the 
pr(K>lem-solvinu[ activity. Each group 
must create an appropriate response to 
one of five hypwdictical situations. This 
response must be b;iscd on data sources 
and explained and defended tt) the other 
groups. 
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Instructions to Pnrlicipnnis {in your own words I: 

In your uroup, construct ;ni environment bonnl tluit illustrates the 
hiiboon troop in the situation assiuneil to you (one of the live slips 
of paper). Use other course materials to collect Jata. UenuMnher 
that tliis is a uroup etTort. 

(For directions on crcatiiiu en\ironinent Ixku Js. refer to M \C ()S. 
Teacher Guide, liook 5. Lesson \. p. 11; Lesson F. p. 4.^.1 



OI)jectives: 

To promote the use of n\any sources of data in a group prohlen: 
solving situation. 
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HANDOUT -15: Social Organi/ation-Siimilaiion 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for re- 
productioiK will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



In ijuariot. using cnviruniiiciu boards, slinw ilicse siiuaiions: 
A babiJun truop: 
cros.sing a plain 
lirinkinu at a water linlc 
rcsiinu 

lacing a prcdalur 
going iiui) sleeping trees 

I'hice cuti>uts. ilr:i\vings. or liguies according to tiie way baboons would be 
placed in tlie above situations, lincourage three-dimensional projects. 

I'se Hahoiin Troop and i 'ickl \'(>tcs as sources of information in atldition to 
the tilni. 

Sharing: Participants share their envirt>nment boards. Group presenting gives 
a niininium of infoiiiunion. Other participants are to note relationships and 
icll what the situation is. 




SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 7: FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION 

KEVIEW AN[) SUMMAr?Y OF 
BABOON SOCIAL OR(i ANIZATION 



Allow. 10-15 niiiuilcs 



Mjleriiils: None 



Hcnv lo ProtTiul: Pin liL*ip:ints shoitkl visit cacli other's 

iMU'ironnient hoiircls. lintii uroup, 
together, moves from l)o;irtl to i)onrcl. 
\ few minutes are allowed for examiiia- 
lion (siluatioii) and making a record 
(identification) of each visit. 

In follow-up discussion, ask each group 
to demonstrate its response and provide 
its rationale. Others should he prodded 
to questi4>n each group's reply. 
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Iiistnicfioiis (() l\n (ici|Kints (in your own words): 

As you visic ihc odicr boards, ask: What arc Che baboons doing 
here? How can you (cH? Why arc the troop members in the places 
(hey are? 



Objectives: 

To reinforce all earlier objectives n( the module. 
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SPECIAL PROCEDURF'i FOR NASA SIMULATION 
(steps8a,8b,8c, 8d,8e,) 



The implications of data generated by this exercise can be threatening lor 
individual pariicipants-that is. may lead to hostility , withdrawal, or oihci 
resistance patterns. Workshop leaders are obligated to provide support and 
reinforcement for such participants. Previous work in group dynamics is 
essential. 

Readiness of participants for ihis aciiviiy must be assessed. The data 
generated by this exercise retjuirc cxrensivc discussion time and time for 
individual reflection. 

The followinji are specific procedural considerutions: 

! . Lach individual must be assigned a coded identification. No names 
appear on the final chart. 

2. 1 wo NASA I xercise Indiviilual Worksheets (Handout ^U>| slioiikl 
he filled in by each participant (and should include his name}, sn 
that one may he scored by workshop leaders during uroup coi;seiisiis- 
seeking. Sec NASA I^xercise Answer Sheet ( Handout -1*^) and Direc- 
tion Sheet (Handout ^20) for scoring. Results sht.ukl he charted. 

3. Workshop leaders must calculate the average individual score 1 billow- 
ing directions on the Direction Sheet (Handout -20). Results should 
be charted. 

4. Ciroup sheets are to he collected at the end of liie iiroup activity and 
scored according to the procedure followed tor scoring individual 
answer sheets. Results should be charted. 

5. Rankings for self/other correctness and sell'/ other participation 
should be charted while each participant scores his remaining individ- 
ual worksheet and then engages in otiier acuvity. Charting the rank- 
ings is time-consuming and requires two or three people. 

6. Sampit charts are reproduced lieic to guide you in constructing your 
own. The sample is for a group of six. A sample of the data generated 
is also included, to help guide your thinking about inferential (lues- 
tioning. See the sample questions that follow 
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Individual 
ldt?nt. Score 
(Ked) 


Average 
Individual 
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(Orange) 
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Individual 
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(Ked) 
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Individual 
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Group 
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44 


40 


22 
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2 


4 


3 


4 
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2 


2 


2 


3 


2 






C 


26 


40 


22 
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6 


2 






I 


2 




4 


\ 


I 


I 
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48 


40 


22 
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3 




36 


40 


22 
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5 


2 


5 


3 
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5 




6 


2 


5 


3 
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I' 


28 


40 


22 


6 


5 


1 


6 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 


3 


6 


6 


6 


4 



DISCUSSION 0Ui:STIONS 

1. Wliai can we say based on data generaicd in these groups? What iiifcf- 
ences can we make? 

2. What are some factors that might account for discrepancy between an 
hldividuars sclf-rankivig for correct answers and others' ranking of liiin? 
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SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR NASA SIMULATION: cont. 



3. What are some factors that might account for discrepancy between an 
individuaPs self-ranking for participation and others' ranking of him? 

4. On what basis did you do "correct answer" ranking? 

5. On what basis did you do '^participation'' ranking? 

6. What does it mean to you to be an effective group member? 

7. What are some factors that help an individual who "has the answer" to 
influence the opinions of others? 

8. Does group interaction help? (Compare average individual score and 
group score.) 

9. What was dominance in your group? 

10. How was it established? 

1 1. How did dominance make you feel? 

12. Were you conscious of ascribing less status to the females in your group? 
If you were a female, did you feel that you had less status, fate control, 
influence? What does this say about expectations for females? 

13. How did you feel when attacked? What adaptive strategies did you 
employ? 

14. Was there a coalition amoi>g the dominant in your group? 

15. Did one leader succeed another? Was anyone overthrown? 

16. Were you conscious of nonverbal cues of support or rejection? 

17. Were you conscious of incongruity between verbal and nonverbal 
communication? Contrast this with baboons. 

18. Why not take a majority vote? Wliat's the difference between this and 
consensus? 

19. If you are accustomed to being a leader and having considerable fate 
control— how do you react to the loss of leadership? 

20. Do you feel that you ascribe status based on physical characteristics: 
"He looks like an authority (strong man). She looks weak." 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 8a: NASA SIMULATION (PART 1) 

Allow: 105 minutes (total time for Steps 8a*e) 



Materials: Handout #16 ( pp 28-29 ), two copies 

to each participant 
pencils 
pens 



How to Proceed: (Be sure you have read the Special 

Procedures Section, pp. 22-24 ). 
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After reading the NASA problem and 
having participants complete the work- 
sheets (Handout #16), collect one of the 
sheets from each person. 

Then divide participants into groups of 
equal size (approximately six in each). 



Instructions Pnrticipau^s (in your own words): 
Read NASA problem. 

Place your name at the top of both (identical) workslicets (Handout 
;^I6). You have 15 minutes to complete the exercise. You are to 
w^ork individually. Record answers on both sheets and h;ind in one. 

At the conclusion of (he exercise, form groups of approximately 
six persons each. 



Objectives (for Steps 8a-e): 

To compare the results of individual and group dccision-uKiking. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of intellectual 
capability. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of effective 
group membership. 

To reflect on discrepancies between self-perceptions and the percep- 
tions others have of us. 
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HANDOUT -16: NASA Lxcrcise Individual Worl-^hcct 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for re- 
production, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



INSTRUCTIONS: You urc u niciiiber ufa space crew originally scheduled 
to rendezvous with a mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Owing 
to mechanical difllculties, however, your ship was forced to land at a spot 
some 200 miles from the rendezvous point. During landing, much of the 
equipment aboard was damaged, and, since survival depends on reaching the 
mother ship, the most critical items available must be chosen for the 200-mile 
trip. Below are listed the 15 items left intact and undamaged after landing. 
Your task is to rank order them in terms of their importance to your crew in 
allowing them to reach the rendezvous point. Place the number 1 by the most 
important item, the number 2 by the second most important, and so on, 
through number 15, the least important. have 15 ffiinulcs to complete 
this phase of the exercise. 
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50 {'cc{ tit ii\ Ion lopo 

PjKidiuic silk 

IVuiabk ticjliiii: iinil 

1 \vi 45 calibic pistols 

One case dohydraicd IVl iiiitk 

Two 100-11). tanks of oxygon 

Stellar map {of moon's constellation) 

Life raft 

Magnetic compass 
5 gallons of water 
Signal Hares 

Trrst aid kit ci>ntaining injection needles 
Solar-powered FM roceiver-uansmittei 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 8b: NASA SIMULATION (PART II) 

Allow: 105 minutes (total time for Steps 8a-e) 

Materials: Handout #17 (pp. 32-33) 



How to Proceed: Give each group one group worksheet. 

Stress the four guides to use in reaching 
consensus. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Individuals are not to change any answers on their individual sheets 
as a result of group discussion. 

One member of each group is to record group consensus on the 
group worksheet. 

The groups have 30 minutes to complete the worksheets, which 
will then be collected. 



Objectives (for Steps 8a-e): 

To compare the results of individual and group decision-making. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of inteltectuai' 
capability. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of effective 
group membership. 

To reflect on discrepancies between self-perceptions and the percep' 
tions others have of us. 



ERLC 
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HANDOUT i^lV- NASA EAcrcise Group Worksheet 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teaciiers 
{package. 

INSTRUCTIONS: This is an exercise in group decision-making. Your 
group is to tmploy the method of group consensus in reaching its decision. 
This means that the prediction for each of the 15 survival items must be 
agreed upon by each ^;;roup member before* it becomes a part of die group 
decision. Consensus is dirficult to reach. Therefore, not every ranking will 
meet with everyone's couiplete approval. Try, as a group, to make each 
ranking one with which a// group members can at least partially agree. Here 
art some guides to use reaching consensus: 

1 , Avoid arguing for your own individi a! judgments. Approach the task 
on the basis of logic. 

2, Avoid changing your mind only \u order to reach agreement and avoid 
conflict. Support only solution^ with which you are able to agree at 
least somewhat. 

3. Avoid ''conflict-reducing" 'echniques such as majority vote, averaging, 
or trading in reaching your decision. 

4. View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as a hindrance in 
decision-making. 
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Box of maiches 

Food concern rale 

50 feci of nylon rope 

Parachute silk 

Portable heating unit 

Two .45 calibre pistoJs 

One case dehydrated Pet milk 

Two 100-lb. tanks of oxygen 

Stellar map(of moon's constellation) 

Life raft 

Magnetic compass 
5 gallons of water 
Signal flares 

First aid kit containing injection needles 
Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 



ERLC 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 8c: 

Allow: 

Materials: 



NASA SIMULATION (PART III) 



105 miimtes (total time for Steps 8a-e) 



Handout #18 (p. 36) 



How to Proceed: 



Distribute handout among participants 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each participant is to ranL !timself and every other member of his 
group on two dimensions: (l)number of correct answers, (2) degree 
of group participation. The member's name must appear on each 
ranking sheet. The sheets will be collected. 



Objectives(for Steps 8a-e): 

To compare the results of individual and group decision-makin.^. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of intellectual 
capability. 

To consider factors which influence our judgment of effective 
group membership. 

To reflect on discrepancies between self-perceptions and the percep- 
tions others have of us. 
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^. HANDOUT -18: Ranking Slicel 



NOTE: This handout, in fwm suitable for 
reproduction, wiJI be found in Ihe Handouts 
.section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

NAM!: 



Rank all nieiiibers of group inclmlini: self: 



Participanrs Name 



Coiioci Answer 
ranking 
(l=hiv.hest) 



Purticipalioii 

ranking 
(l=iiighesi) 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



Step 8d: NASA SIMULATION (PART iV) 

Allow: 105 iiiiiuitcs (total time for Steps Sa-e) 

Materials: Haiuloiit *19 (p, 40) 

Handout ;r20 (p. 41 ) 



How to Proceed: Distribute liaiuloiits among participants. 




Instructions to Piirticip:uits (in your own words): 



Read the correct answers (Handout ^19), 
Rend the directions for scoring (Handout #20), 
Score your individual worksheet (Handout #16). 



OhjcclivcN(f(H^ Sicps Sn-cl: 

l o coni|):n'c the rcsulls of iiuli\ itUuil :iiul iirou|) dccisioii-nKikiiiu. 

To consider rncti;rs whicli inHiience our jiulgnicnl of tnlcllccuinl 
capahility. 

In consiilcr factors which innucncc our judgnicnl of cllcc(i>e 
group nKMuhcrship. 

lo reflec! on tliscrcpancics between self-peivepUon^ ami ihc percep- 
tions others have of iis. 
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HANDOUT NASA llxcrcise Answer Sheet 

NOTE: This handoutv in form suitable for 
reproductioriv will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



RATlONALt: 
No oxygen 

Can live for some lime wiiliuut food 
Tor tnivcl over ruiigli lerrain 
Carrying 

Lighted side of moon is hot 
Sonic use for propulsion 
Needs IhO to work 
No ail on moon 
Needed for navigation 

Some value for shelter or carry ing 

Moon's magnetic field is different 
from earth's 

You can't live long without this 

No oxygen 

First aid kit miglit be needed but 
needles are useless 

Communication 



CORRECT NUMBER: 

J[5^ Box of matches 

4 Food concv^ntratc 

() 5() feLM of nylon rope 

8_ Parachute silk 

1 3 Poruible heating UP J 
_[]__ Two .45 cahhre pistols 

12 One case dehydrated Pel milk 

_ I Two 100-lb, tanks of oxygen 

} Stelbr map (of moon's 
constellation) 

9 Life raft 

14 Magnetic Compass 

2 5 gallons of water 

10 Signal Hares 

7 First aid kit containing 
injection needles 

Solar^powered FM rcceiver- 

trarisniilter 
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HANDOUT #20: NASA Kxercise Direction Sheet for Scoring 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



Tlu' \vi)rkslK)p loaders will assume llie jcsponsihilily Tor iliiVLiini; ilie sctninu. 
and will follow diieclions 3-6 hclow. Individuals will score items lollowinji 
dircciions 1-2 below. 

1. Score the nel dilTerence iielween tiieir answers atid correci answers, 
l-or example. iC ihe answer was ami (he correct answLM' was 12. the 
net dif lerence is Three hCLomes the score lor that f>arliciilar ilen], 

2. Total these scores Tor an individual score. 

3. Ne.\t, total all individual scores and divide hy tlie number ol pai iici- 
pants to arrive ai an average indiviihial score. 

4. Score the net dilTerence between group wi>rksheei answers and (he 
cor reel answers. 

5. Total these scores I'or a group score. 

0. Compare tlie average individual score with the group SL<>re. 

RATINGS: 

OOO l£xcclleni 

20..^0 Ciood 

30-40 Average 

40-50 Pair 

over 50 Poor 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



NASA SIMULATION (PART V) 



105 minii»cs (total time for Steps 8:i-c) 



(liiestions Iroin SpctinI Procedures Section 
(pp. 22-24). 



How to Procceil: Tlie group is to discuss the scores. 

raukmgs. und tlieir interpreintion. 



ERIC 



Step 8e: 

Allow: 

Materials: 



Inslriictions U) Parlicipants: 

(Use discussion questions in the Special Proceciurcs Section ) 



Objectivesdor Steps Sa-e|: 

To compare the results of individual and group decision-making. 
To consider factors which irdlucnce our judgment of intellectual 
capability. 

To consider factors which iniluenee our judgment of effeciive 
group mt^nibersliip. 

To reflect on discrepimcies l>ctwecn self-perceptions and the percep- 
tions others have of us. 



ERLC 
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FEEDBACK 



It has been found in practice that personal reHection time is needed following 
the NASA simulation. F'or this reason, no specific feedback questions are 
suggested here. Workshop leaders should, however, be alert to individual and 
group reactions to the exercise and might ask for feedback at a later date. 
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witli this module 
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CONTIiNTS 



Rationale 
Objectives 

To IVepaie for This Module 
Tl Hi MODULI-: 



Step 1: 


Introduction 




Step 2: 


"Hunting the Critters** 


The Hunt 


Step 3: 


*4lunting the Critters'* 


Tally 


Step 4: 


lunting the Critters'* 


: Inferences 




and Implications 





RATIONALi: 



The concepts i)f natural selection and adaptation have been dilTicull topics 
for children to grasp. Yet awareness of these concepts and of their effect upon 
a species is a key to understanding the species itself. The material in this 
module is not designed to be thorough, complete, or scholarly, but rather to 
provide a firs! introduction to the complexity of iliese forces. 



OBJHCTlVhS 

To a' ijuaint students with a key recurring theme o^Man: A Course of Study 
(MACOS). 

To demonstrate the abstractness and complexity of natural selection and 
adaptation. 

To provide a base 5*or the spiral development of these ctmcepts in the year- 
long MACOS instructional program. 



TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 



READ Handout #21 (pp. 8-9). 

PREPARE this handout for distribution among participants. 

HAVE on ha id for distribution copies of MACOS booklets Natural Svlcct urn 
and Animal Adaptation, 

CUT UP 10 sheets of construction paper, eacli a dilTereht color, into ten equal- 
sized pieces, a total of 100. These are the ''critters." Hide them througliout 
the room before participants arrive. 

PREPARE a tally sheet organized by *'critter" color. 
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NATURAL SELECTION 
AND ADAPTATION 



Sinp 1: 



INTROnUCTION 

PROBLEM-SOLVlNCi: ADAPTATION 
AND NATURAL SELLCTION 



Allow: 
Miitf?rials: 



I 5-20 minutes 



Hamioul ^21 (pp. 8-9) 
V; ACOS booklets: Natural Selection 
Animal Adaptation 



Ho>v to Proceed: 



Divide the group into pairs. Distribute 
the handout and booklets. Dyads are to 
solve the problems about the Clurgs, 
using data in the booklets. Rationale for 
the drawing should be based on the 
forces of natural selection and adaptation. 



Iiistructions to Piirticipiints (in your own words): 

Each dyad is show its picture ot* the forest Clurg to the rest of 

the class and exphiin its data-b:^>cd rationale for the CUirg's 

appearance. 

(Similar procedures may l>e used for other questions ()n problem 
sheets if time, interest, and learners' outcomes permit.) 



Objectives: 

To introduce the concepts of adaptation and natural selection. 



ERLC 
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HANDOUT ^21 : The Importance of Variation 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Varieties uf the saine species of animal may be found in two quite different 
cnvirnrments as a result of geologic changes. Although of the same species, 
these organisms exhibit different characteristics developed over a considerable 
lime span. Some differences in characteristics have allowed individual mem- 
bers of the species to live and reproduce more successfully in the environment. 
Those organisrDs l icking these cha/aclcristics have great difficulty in both 
surviving and reproducing in the same environment This is commonly called 
natural selection. 

On this page you will read about the Clurgs, an imaginary animal species 
that had members living in two different environments. 




This plains-dweUing ^nimal is a member of the Gurg species. Other members 
of the species live in the forest. The plains-dwelling Clurgs live in groups of 
four or five, males and females together. During a day, they roam over the 
meadow, nibbling on clnver and daisy roots. At night they sleep in burrows. 
They have excellent eyesight and good claws for burrowing. They run 
quickly. 

The females have two or three offspring at a time. Soon afior ti*ey are born, 
little plains-dwelling Clurgs must be able to run along with the adults or they 
are left behind. 
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The forest-dwelling Clurgs are members of the same species but tliey have 
some characteristics that are different from the plains-dwelling Clurgs, Make 
up characteristics of the forest-dwelling Cluigs. Sketch one or more in the 
picture above. 

Describe how their ph>aical characteristics would mak le behaviors of the 
forest-dwelling Ciurgs different from the behaviors of . olains-dwelling 
Clurgs, 

Where do they spend the day and night? What do they eat? How do 
they avoid predators? What are the little Clurgs like when they are 
born? 



Suppose there was a sudden flood that lasted several weeks. Could any of (he 
Clurgs survive? If so, v ' at characteristics would they have? 



How has natural selection affected the Clurg species? 

Have all of the members been killed and the species become extinct? 
Or, if some members have survived, what characteristics will they 
pass on to their offspring? What characteristics have disappeared? 
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NATURAL SELECTION 
AND ADAPTATION 



Step 2: HUNTING THL C RITTi RS : 

TML HUNT 



Allow: 10 niiiuitos (more if this occurs during 

colTec brcuk) 



M:itcri:ils: the 100 "critiors'' hidden throughout the 

room 



How to Proceed: Participants hunt the ^'critters/' trying to 

find US niiiuy as possible. Hold one sample 
'"critter" up to sliow them what it looks 
like, but do not divulge the* number of 
"critter;" or the number (»f colors. 



ERIC 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

In this room (or whatever the h)cale is! there are a number of 
*\Titters/* Find and retrieve as many as you can. 



Objectives: 

To illustrate through a simulation some of the forces of adaptation 
and natural selection. 




NATURAL SELECTION 
AND ADAPTATION 



Step ^: HUNT NG THE CRITTERS : 

TALLY 



Allow: 3-5 minutes 

Materials: prepared tally sheet, organized by color 



How to Proceed: Ask each participant to tell how many of 

?ach color 'Vritter" he has found. Tally 
on prepared sheet. Develop a data-based 
chart for Step 4. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words}: 

Record the number of "critters'' you retrieved in the :>ppropriate 
coh)r cohimn on the chart. 



Objectives; 

To illustrate through a simulation some of the forces of adaptation 
and natural selection. 



ERIC 
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NATURAL SELECTION 
AND ADAPTATION 



Step 4 ' HUNTING THE CRITTERS": 

INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 



Allow: 10 minutes 

Materials: completed tally chart 



How to Proceed: Inform participants that ten "critters'' of 

each color were hidden. Oraw in-iZ^rences 
and hypotheses from the data chart by 
posing questions (see instructions to 
participants). 



ERIC 
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Instrucrions to Participants (in your own words): 

What effect did this hunting episode have on the ''critter'' species? 
In terms of number? Color? Future generations? Present generation? 
The species in general? 

What if only one of a color survives? If it is a male? If it is a female? 



Objectives: 

To illustrate througli a simulation some of the forces of adaptation 
and natural selection. 
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RATIONALE 



A recurring theme \r\Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) is the concept of 
structure and function. As defined by MACOS, structure is both innate and 
external. External structures are seen as technological attempts by species 
to extend their capacities for control of the environment. 

This module provides a re-examination of the definition of a tool, in the hope 
of overriding contemporary man's popular notion of one tool for one function. 
The activities here point up man's unique ability to solve problems throu^ 
observing, designing, and applying tools to multiple uses, 

A further extension of the concept of stucture is related to a consideration 
of social technology-in other words, the interrelationship of group structures, 
the functions and roles of group members, and how such functions and roles 
are determined. 



OBJECTIVES 

To provide a new way of looking at *'tools"and technology. 

To develop, utilize, and refine observational skills, taking a new look at 
familiar objects or feeling comfortable with something new or 
unconventional, utilizing problem-soiving skills and techniques* 

To involve members, in groups, in performing an assigned task for which 
there is no one right way or right answer. 

To encourage members to analyze the structure of their group, the functions 
and roles of group members, and the process by which these functions and 
roles were determined. 
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TO PRHPARH FOR TIUS MODULI: 



READ Handout ^22 (p, 30) jnd #23 (p. 37). 

PREPARE these hyndouis for distribution among participants. 

READ MA(X)S Teacher Guide. Book 4, Lesson G and Hook 6, Section 11, 

Lesson A. 

HAVE on hand tor disirilnilion copies of MACOS booklets Stmcturv ami 
Function, Antler and Fang, and Sialktng the Paper Clip. 

ASSEMBLE the following materials: 
wire clothes hanger 

junk bags filled with unrecognisable and/or unidentifiable items (6-8 per group), 

odds and ends from attic, garage, basement 
paper clips of assorted siies and slidpes 
miscellaneous materials for use in hiding paper clips 
pencil 
paper 

paper streamers 
string 

Styrofoam shapes 
construction paper 
pipe cleaners 
balloons 
crayons 
magic markers 
other art supplies 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 



Step 1: INTRODUCTION 

USES OF A CLOTHES HANGER 



Allow: 5 minutes 



Materials: a wire clothes hanger 



How to Proceed: Show the hanger to the group and discuss 

its possible uses, other than the obvious 
ones. Let this discussion lead to alteration 
of the hanger for performing other 
functions. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

What might this cSothes hanger be used fc in its original form? How 
might it be altered? How dues the new structure alter the function? 



Objectives: 

To introduce the idea that function is determined by structure, or 
that function follows structure; and that structure may be altered 
to provide a necessary function. 



STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 2: 



JUNK BAG EXERCISE 



Allow: 



8-10 minutes 



Materials: 



junk bag collection of odds and ends 
(6-8 items per group), unrecognizable 
and/or unidentifiable 



How to Proceed: 



Divide participants into groups. Without 
announcement or comment, dump the 
items from the junk bag onto a table. 
Allow participants to examine each item. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Examine and study each item. List the functions that the structure 
of each item makes possible. 



Objectives: 

To use process skills in problem-solving where the end is 
unknown. 
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STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 3: JUDGMENT OF !TEMS 

EVALUATION IN TERMS 
OF USEFULNESS 

Allow: 10 miiiuU's 

Materials: junk bag items 



How to Proceed: Have participants make judgments about 

which of the junk bag items are most 
likely to be kept for a long period and 
state reasons for the choice. Similarly, 
they should determine which are less 
likely to be kept and why. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Which items would you keep around? Why? Which would you 
discard? Why? 



Objectives: 

To establish criteria as the basis for decision-making. 




I 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 

step 4: SHARING CHOICES 

Allow: 15 minutes 

Materials: one item chosen by each group 



H<»w lo Proceed: Have each group in turn place its choice 

on the overhead projector. Choice and 
criteria are explained to all. The group 
defends its chosen item against comments 
and criticisms. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Will the leader of each gioup in turn place tlie group's choice on 
the projector and explain to the cV^ss why his group chose the item 
it did. Any questions, comments, criticisms? 



Objectives: 

To reinforce and extend social interaction skills. 
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STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 5 : STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 

(BOOKLET) 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTION ILLUSTRATED 



Allow: 8-10 minutes 



Materials: MACOS booklet Structure and Function 



How to Proceed: Distribute booklet to participants. Have 

them read it. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Read the booklet. 



Objectives: 

To reinforce the course concept of structure and function. 
To introduce the recurrent tlieme of tool-making. 



STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 

Slep 6: DISCUSSION AND REVIEW 

Allow: IS minutes 



Materials: MACOS booklet Structure and Function 

MACOS Teacher Guide, Book 4, Lesson G 



How to Proceed: Together, have participants review the 

booklet and the total concept of structure 
and function. 
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Instructions to Participants: 

(Use the key questions in MACOS Teacher Guide, Book 4, Lesson 
G, to start discussion.) 



Objectives: 

To reinforce and extend social interaction skills. 

To reinforce the course concept of structure and function. 

To introduce the recurrent theme of tooUmaking. 



STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 7: 



DEFINITION OF A TOOL 
PROGRAMMATIC USES OF 
TOOLS BY MAN 



Allow: 
Materials: 



2-3 minutes 



MACOS, Teacher Guide, Book 6, Section 
II, Lesson A 



How to Proceed: 



See MACOS Teacher Guide for informa- 
tion and presentation. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
(See MACOS Teacher Guide.) 



Objectives: 

To establish a different frame of reference for the concept of tools 
and the ways in which man and animals use them. 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 8: 



INTRODUCiION OF HUNTING 
STRATEGY 

PROGRAM FOR HUNTING 



Allow: 
Materials: 



2-3 minutes 



MACOS, Teacher Guide, Book 6, Section 
IL Lesson A 



How to Proceed: 



Draw out steps in hunting prey-a 
sequential program for the hunt. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
(See MACOS Teacher Guide.) 



Objectives: 

To establish a strategy for group action. 



STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 9: 



ANTLER AND FANG (BOOKLET) 



Allow: 



8-10 minutes 



Materials: 



MACOS booklet Antler and Fang 



How to Proceed: 



Distribute booklet among participants 
and have them read it. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words). 

Read the booklet with this question in mind: What problems face 

a predator in hunting caribou? 



Objectives: 

To illustrate problems facing an animal in hunting its prey. 
To establish a base for contrast and comparison to man. 



STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 10: 



STALKING THE PAPER CLIP 
(THE HUNT) 



Allow: 
Materials: 



1 5-20 minutes 



M ACQS booklet Stalking (he Paper Clip, 

distributed amoiiii participniits 
MACOS. Teacher Guide, Book 6 
paper clips of assorted sizes and sliapes 
any other materials found in room 



How U) Proceed: 



Hide paperclips throughout the environ- 
ment Ulie classroom). Establish ground 
rules a!^d setting. Use the four-step pro- 
gram for hunting: ( I ) find, (2) approach, 
(i) kilL {4) retrieve and use. 

Do not give participants any further 
assistance. Enforce the ground rules. Do 
not suggest a strategy. 

Divide participants mto groups. 
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Iiislriuiioiis to Participants (in your own words): 

(Sec Teacher Guide for ground rules ! 

Follow the foiir-sJep program for luniting. 
Begin (he hunt! 



Objectives: 

To reinforce direction-following, problem-solving, tool-making, 
group decision-making. 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 1 1 : 



USES OF CAPTURED PAPER CLIPS 
REINFORCING STRUCTURE AND 
FUNCTION 



Allow: 



20 minutes 



Materials: 



"captured'' paper clips 

pencil 

paper 



How to Proceed: Have groups make a tally of ''captured'' 

paper clips. Who got the most? Speculate 
on the reasons for success or failure in 
hunthig. The workshop leader should 
relate the speculations to the strategy 
employed. 

Evaluate strategies. 

Groups should determine uses for 
captured paper clips. Each group is to 
determine several different uses for the 
clips. These are recorded. The workshop 
leader should be alert to unusual uses, 
and reinforce creativity in structure and 
function. 
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Snstruvtions to Participants (in your own words): 

Night just fell, so the hunt is over. Stop hunting and each group 
count your **captivcs." Which group got the mosi paper clips? 
Make a list of uses for the "captured" paper clips. 



Objectives: 

To reinforce two key MACOS concepts: structure and function, 
and tools. 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 



FUNCTION 

step 12: 



TOWER-BUILDING EXERCISE: 
DIRECTIONS 



Allow: 
Materials: 



3 minutes 



paper streamers 
string 

styrofoam shapes 
construction paper 
pipe cleaners 
balloons 
crayons 
magic markers 
other art supplies 



How to Proceed: 



(see Instructions to Partiripants, p. 29) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Divide into work groups about equal size. Each group will 
receive a box of identical materials. Each group should: 

(a) use only materials in the boxes; 

(b) use some of each material in the box; 

(c) build their tower in the same room; 

(d) use anything in tlie room as a support. 

The towers will l>e judged on aesthetic criteria. 
(See Special Procedures Sectif>n, p, 30). 



Objectives: 

To participate in a group, and then to analyze the structure of the 
group, the functions or roles played by each member, and the 
process by which these functions and roles are determined. 
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SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR STEP 12 



CRITERIA FOR JUDGING TOWERS 

1. Were maierials cleverly used? 

2. How was space utilized? 

3. How independent of oth.'r groups was this group activity? 

4. Wliat is the "movement ' of the structure? 

5. Do materials harmonize to express a theme? 

6. h it eye-eatching? 

7. Docs it have beauty? 

8. h it a dramatic effort? 

9. Would you have it in your home? 
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STRUCTURE 
AND 

FUNCTION 



Step 13: 



TOWER CONSTRUCTION 



Allow: 



45 minutes 



Materials: 



paper streamers 



string 
styrofoam shapes 
construction paper 
pipe cleaners 
balloons 
crayons 
magic markers 
other art supplies 



How to Proceed : 



Have groups begin construction of their 
towers. 




Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To participate in a group, and then to analyze the structure of the 
group, the functions or roles played by each member, and the 
process by which these functions and roles are determined. 



STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCUON 

Step 14: PERSONAL REFLECTION AND 

OPTIONAL RATING 

Allow: 25 minutes 

Materials: Handouts #22 (p. 36) and #23 (p. 37) 



How to Proceed: Individuals who desire to be rated on the 

optional rating sheet request members of 
their work group to complete a rating 
sheet for them, placing the name of the 
individual being rated at the top of the 
sheet. Workshop leaders must be alert to 
possible consequences for individuals who 
request ratings. 
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Instructions to Pnrticipnnts (in your own words): 

Ench of the participants is to complete the individual reflection 
sheet. The rating sheet is optional. 



Objectives: 

To participate in a group, and then to analyze the structure of tiie 
group, the functions or roles played by each member, and the 
process by which these functions and roles are determined. 
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HANDOUT -22: In iividual Reflcciion Sheet 

NOTE. This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

1. Klciinry llic role or roles played by tuvh person toi example, 
buiKlers. material handlers, planners. 

2. I low were liicse roles dcterniitied".^ Dkl roles eiiange and. il so, why? 
Did your role in llie ^rou[. chanj»e as a result of a chati^e in liie task ' 

4, Kate on the following seale your group's degree of cornpetiiion/ 
cooperation. 

I 2 3 4 5 () 

cooperation eompeuiion 

5. Did the I'aet you all built in the same room, increase or decease 
coinpeiiilonV 

6. Would you say your behavior reflected more a concern toi task oi 
a concern for people? 

7, Do you feel you and/or your group utili/ed conmuiiiication skills? 
Which specific skills? 

Me (irotip 
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HANDOUT =2.V Optioiiul Rating Shed 

NOTE: This handout, in form suitable f(»r 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

ITyoii ilcsirc. check your personal elTcciivcnoss ( Ulou . 6:lti^h> 
by checking others* perceptions ol : 

a. I 2 3 4 5 t 
your ahihly lo listen. 

b. I 2 4 5 (1 
tendency to build on ideas ol' others. 

c. I 2 3 4 5 0 
willingness to be influenced. 

d. I 2 3 4 5 6 
tendency lo lake over group. 

e. 1 2 3 4 5 (y 
reactiims to opinions opposed to yours. 

i\ \ 2 3 4 5 6 

your reactions to comments about your behavior in u group. 
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STRUCTURE 



AND 

FUNCTION 

Step 15: REPORT OF JUDGES AND 

GROUP DISCUSSION 

Allow: 25 minutes 



Materials: None 



How to Proceed: Judges are instructed to reveal their 

criteria and each group's rating on the 

criteria. (See Special Procedures Section, 
p. 30). *^ 



See Discussion Questions (p. 40) for 
specific questions for group discussion. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To participate in a group, and then to analyze the structure of the 
group, the functions or roles played by each member, and the 
process by which these functions and roles are determined. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 . Did you immediately begin the task or did you plan first? 

2. Were roles diversified in your group-planner, materials handler, builder? 
How were they determined? Did they change? Why? 

3. Were you jware of competing ( I ) within your group: (2) among the 
groups? 

4. Which role in 'die construction project did you most enjoy? Planner, 
materials handler, builder? Why? 

5. Were you aware of particular individuals who: 

(a) initiated the activity : helped the group to get started? 

(b) were seeking information clarification, additional information? 

(c) were seeking opinion; what the group was feeling? 

(d) were giving information; offering facts? 

(e) were giving opinion; expressing what they thought'^ 
<f) were elaborating: offering further clarification? 

(g) were coordinating: sfiowing relationships among ideas? 

(h) were summarizing; pulling together? 

(i) were testing workability: making application to the situation? 
(>. Were you aware of individuals who were: 

(a) encouraging? 

(b) expressing group feelings? 

(c) harmonizing? 

(d) compromising? 

(e) setting standards? 
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RATIONALE 



This module was designed to introduce force-field analysis as a diagnostic tool 
for decision-making in social science problem situations. In order lo illustrate 
the practical application of this technitjue, and to provide practice in force- 
field analysis, the design of the modulo requires participants to generate data 
about two potential problem situations: ( 1 ) installation of a new curriculum 
(MACOS) and (2) participation in the workshop. 



()BJi:CTIVi:s 

To introduce force-rield analysis as a diagnostic tool for decision-making. 

To illustrate practical applications of this techniiiue, using the workshop 
situation and Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) content and installation as 
vehicles. 



TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 



READ the Special Procedures Section (pp. 18,36). 

READ Handouts #24 (pp. 8-12), #25 (pp. 22-27), and #26 (p. 32). 
PREPARE these handouts for distribution to participants, 

ASSEMBLE these materials: 
pencils 
chart paper 
magic markers 
tape 
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FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step !: THEORY INPUT ON 

FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Allow: 20 miiuitcs 



Materials: Haiulout -24 (pp. 8-1 2) 

peneils 



How to Proceed: 



Distrihiite handout and pencil 
participants. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own uorclsl: 

Read the input on forcc-firU^ analysis and coni|)lctc the Torcc field 
for the included problem statement. 



Objectives: 

To become aware of the principles and techniquei: of fo e-field 
analysis and to do a partial analysis. 




HANDOUT ^24: The Force Field Diiignostic Technique 

NOTE. This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



A problem situation exists when there is a dilTcroncj between tlie way 
tilings are and the way someone wants them to be. Kurt Levvin h:^r rowed a 
technique from the physical sciences and offeree, it as a way to understand 
social science problem situations. It is called the force field diajinostic tech- 
nique. The idea is that any social/psychological situation is (he way it is at any 
given moment b':<:ause se s iif counter balancing forces are keeping it that way 

l or example, let's look at the amount of money I am apt to earn next 
week. Let's say it is apt to be about S 200.00. There are factors, or forces, in 
my life that might cause me to cam more tlian that. I liave some debts that 
I'd like to pay off. My wife wants a new tlress. I have some skills for making 
extra money as an entertainer and as a consultant on teacher education. On 
the other hand, there are foices against my earning more tlian S200,00 next 
week, I'll have little time or energy next week beyond the 50 hours demanded 
by my \oh and the time I promised to snend with niy ktiis. 

In ilie force field diagnostic technique, you start by waiting a problem 
slateniem at the lop of a page and drawing a line down the middle of the page 
The line down the middle represents the way things are now. Draw a doited 
line tiown ilie right hand side of the page which represents how you would 
like things to be. For example, supposinj^ I wanted to earn S250.00 next week 
instead of my usual S200.00. I would begin to write out my force field dia- 
gram as follows. 
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Problem Statement: 



I am causing myself a problem in that I want to 
change my earning goal for next weeu from S200,00 
to S250.00. 



Forces for my goal . 



Now 



o 
o 

3 



Forces against iny goal 



Goal 



I 

I? 
It 

i ^ 



Nexl I wouki write down all of the important forces I can think of (hat 
could help push me towaid achieving my goal, I write these on the left side 
of the diagram with an arrow from each pointing in the direction of my goal. 
I write down forces pushing against movement toward my goal on the rig}it 
side of the center line, 



Forces for my goal ■ 



Now 



Goal 



Forces against my goal 



rd like to pay off 
some debts 

My wife wants a new 
dress 

1 have skills for 
making extra money 



50 hours demanded by my job 



time promised to my kids 



o 
3 



\2 
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HANDOUT #24: (cont.) 

Now you try an example. Suppose you accept a goal (^f losing fivo pounds 
during the next two weeks. Write out a force rieUi below for this goal. Write 
out a problem statement, the forces for and the forces against. Then go to the 
next page of this handout. 

Problem Statement: 



Now 



Goal 



Forces for — 



Forces against 
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Your force field on losing five pounds during the next two weeks should 
look something like the following illustration. 

Problem Statement: You set a goal for me of my losing five pounds duirng 
the next two weeks. 



Now 



Goal 



Forces for ■ 



■Forces against 



I tend to be a light 
eater 

I want to save some 
money 

We are visiting my 
mother-in-law this 
weekend and I don't 
like her cooking 



c 
c 



c 
a. 



Vm presently about three pounds 
under weight 

I don't want to accept this goal 



My mother-in-law will be unhappy 
if I don't eat well while visiting her 



o 
c 

3 

C 



Of course, the forces you wrote dowr. are apt to differ from the ones in 
this illustration. The important thing is that you understand the technique. 
Here are some guidelines to help make the force field diagnostic technique 
a powerful one. 

I. Be as specific as possible in the way you write each force. Don't write 
things like, **p"or communication." Write, "Sally and Martha don't tell 
each other their reasons for using different instructional mater'als." 
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HANDOUT #24: (cont.) 



Forces are slated most helpfully when written in such a way that some- 
one else reading one would know who to go lo and what to ask in order 
to get a fuller understanding of what is involved in that force, 

2. Try to state discrete forces rather than global ones, A force can often 
be broken down into further sub-parts. For example, a force such as, 
"I find it hard to lose weiglit,"" might break down to three more dis- 
crete forces as follows. "I get a headache when I skip a meal," **My wife 
often serves rich desserts," "Television ads get me thinking about eating 
in the evening." Sometimes, you can think of ways to break down a 
force into more discrete subparts by considering the forces for and 
against changing a force that you are considering! 

3. Thinking about categories of forces can help you think of ones you 
might otherwise overlook. Consider categories of forces in: yourself— 
"I get a headache when I skip a meal." other individuals— "My wife 
often serves rich deserts," groups-"We often share materials in our 
department," or organizations-"The district gives salary credit for 
this training." society— 'Television ads get me thinking about eating." 




FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 2: DISC USSION PtRIOI) 

Allow: 10 minutes 

Miitcrials: p:irti:»l :in:ilysis done in Step I 



How to P'oceed: Participants are encouraged to share 

partial analysis they did in Step 1. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words}: 
Slurc and talk about your partial analysis. 



Objectives: 

To sliare insights about force-field analysis. 



FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 3: GROUP-GENERATED FORCE-FIELD 

ANALYSIS ON "FORCES FOR AND 
AGAINST INTRODUCING A NEW 
CURRICULUM (MACOS)" 



Allow. 30 minutes 



Materials: chart paper 

nia"ic markers 
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How to Proceed: Bniinstorming-no evaluation! 

This force-field nnnlysis sliouH be viewed 
by workshop leaders as a diagnostic tool 
which reveals participants' feelings aboui 
their skills. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Identify the forces operating for and against installation of a new 
curriculum. Then identify the source of each force: ( I ) selK (21 
other, (3) organizations/(4) society. (See Special Procedures, P. 18). 



Objectives: 

To practice doing a force-field analysis and refine it by identifying 
the source of each force. 
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SPi C IAL PROCHDURHS TOR STEIP 3 



lik'iflifyinfi the Frohlcni: Who is causiiiu it am] who is jIYccIolI by il . Wliai 
specific gtialb wuviUl need to be attained m unler for it to be resob/ed ? What 
kind of a problem is it*.^ For example: 



si-:li- 



C\mflici of values and attitudes; my lack of 
skills; my inability to express feelings; a 
different perception. 



OTHHR: 



Lack of understanding or skills; unwillingness 
to use his resources; conflict about values and 
attitudes. 



0R(;ANIZATI0NS: 



Lack of communication channeK. scheduled 
time and resources; unclarity about niCiiihcr- 
ship roles and norms; power conflicts in 
decision-making; lack of support for innovauoii. 



SOCIi-TY: 



Conflict between communiiy and school values; 
lack of clarity about goals; other structures In 
conflict with sclmol structures. 
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FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 4 THEORY INPUT ON FORCE-FIELD 

ANALYSIS REFINEMENT RATING, 
RANKING 



Allow: 15 minutes 

Materials: Handout #25 (pp. 22-27) 



How to Proceed: Distribute handout among participants. 
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Instructions to Pnrticipiints (in yoiii own wonls): 

Kcad the liaiidoiit, notiiiji purticuLirly the \\;iy in which f orces ;irc 
ranked :uid rated. 



Objectives: 

To becom: aware of additional principles and techni(|ues-rating 
and rankin,^. 




HANDOUT -25: F-orce Field Teclinique for Diagnosing a Problem 

NOTE. This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



To use ihis icclinitiuc. one niusi first state a problem in lorms of u clear 
gual. An example will be usctl Id illuslratc tlie leelinique. Mr. Smith is a 
yoiiili woikei u'lu) stales his problem as follows: 

WW adult working with a group o1' youth. Tin concerned about 
developing inlerdepeiidciice between us. I don't want the youth in 
our grcxip to do tilings jusi because I suggest ihem. On the other 
hund. I don't want them to reject ideas jusl because they come 
fioiii tlie adult. 1 have j goal for the gioup nt bcconiing more open 
and active tn ciilici/mg what they see as helpful and luiniielplul in 
my suggestions and of seeking my reactions to theirs. 

Mi . Smith now is ready to wnie out his first foice field. Me takes a blank 
sheet i*l paper and writes the general nature of the prolilem at the t()p. He 
then diuws a [loii/tnilal line across die lop. On die left side of the line he 
writes the wnrds forces Jar mtenlepcndeiwe. On die right side he writes /<»r(r.v 
against hiterdependefwe In die right margin of tlie paper he writes the goal 
which he has specified for his problem, ''opci, and active criticism of ideas 
between the group and me." In the lelt margin of the papei he wntes the 
opposite of Ins goal, "/lo ciMicism ol itlca^ between the group anil nie." 

Now he draws a vei lical line down the iiiitldle of die page. This line 
lepieseiits the wa> things aie at the moment with regard to openness and 
aciiveness of ciitici sin he t ween him ■•'ul the group. Things are the \\'\\\ they 
aie at ilie iiii>inent because there is a set of fmces jnishing from the left 
toward openness and activeiiess of ciiticisiii. ant! an etjual set ot' forces 
jHislimg from the rii;ht aj^ainst opemiess and aciiveness. If the forces on the 
left fK'C(>f!»<* stufuger while ihose on the right sla\' the same or gel weaker, ihe 
line will move towaio tl:*' right toward more oppeniies and aciiveness. Mr. 
Smith now must write out what he believes to be the important forces 
operating in this situation. 
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Diagram I pioseiils his //rv/ cfjort at writing out the ioico HlMiL 

;ma(;kam j 



l orci* 1 ie)d No. 1 InierilopLMuteiKC lioiuocn llic (iroup Jiul Mc 



Oppijsiic 
of (>oaI 




r 



No C rili- 
cisin of 

Is 



forces 1 0\\ 
intcrilopciulciKC 


fonvs ACiAlNSI 
intonlcpciuk .kc 


youth vv anl to tn ^ 


» 

vouth afraid Ihcir uloas 


ihcir iilcas 

youth ^vunt jrootl idij:>s ^ 


^ will look poor to others 

> uutli to Icltiiii! adults 
4 — : 


Iroin adults 

jilults wan t vouth lo 


tell thctii u lull to do 
^ outli iifrai<l lo critici/c 


\ 1 — — r> 

(lUCNtion ami cjitici/f 


adull opcnl\ 
^ adult frciiULMiily judgnuMital 


^ in hi;, criticisms 



(loal 







Open and 
Active 
( riticisni 
rf Ideas 
liet^^■eeIl 
Ls 



Mr. Siuiili wasn't very salist'ictl with his fiisi lMToh lu draw iho 
lorco field, lie suspected there were aihlilioiial lorces oihrr than 
llie nneshe hail lliuught k>-' Diirini" his next meeting with the 
youth, he raised the question ofhow people fell about discussing 
each other's ideas. He asked <;pecincaliy lor their r'^actioiis lo 
some of the ideas he had recently, suggested. He especially asked 
the.n to share their reactions. They seemed reserved, however, 
abiml giving them. One of them told him privately later, "We just 
diHi'l talk about di M with adults. I would have said some things, 
but the othei kids would have thought I was being an apple 
polisher." 

Mr. Smiih believed he had learned two things from llie discussion. 
One was thai an additional "force for" was :o actively ask the 
youlli for their reactions Another was lhal there was some kind 
of norm among the you^n about not talking to adults in a way 
lhal would be seen as ''apple polishing." This norm appeared to 
be an important *Torce against.'' He thoug'nl maybe that peer 
leadersiijp of the group was an important "force against" which 
was affecting the way this norm operated in the group. 

In Diagram II Mr. Smith has added these three forces to the force 
Held. 
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HANDOUT -j5; (cont.) 

DIAGRAM II 



Opposite 



Nl Crili- 
cisiii 1)1' 
Iticas 
Ik' h\ 01' 1 1 
Us 



I ora' I \M No. 2 - IrUcrdopcndcnce lie t ween Ihc (iroup and Mf 
torcLA I OK I I'orccs AGAINST 



torccs I OK 
intcrd'pcn donee 



youili want to tO' 



llk'ir iik'as 



vouth want nooi) uh\is 



from adults 



a<iitlt u ants youih lo 
i|iiost)iU) jnd I'riiui/c 



adult aL livch asks 
tor \ outli rcai'lions 



inturdcpcudcncc 



youth afrdid Chcir ideas 



u 111 look poor to others 



yourh used lo Idling adults 



lell them uliai Co do 



> oiiili alraid lo eritici/c 



adult cipcnj> 



ailult rrei|L:eiMly jUifumental 



in his eriUk^isins 



yi>uth have norm ol not 
lalkiniz wnh adults 



peer leaders sufiport norm 



Goat 



If 'pen and 
/■k^tive 
Gritieism 
of Ideas 
lie I ween 
Is 



ol nol talkim: with adults 



Mr. Sinitli tiou Jid ihrce iiJtliiiniial tliiiijjs with his loicc licUL 
I'ii'sl. Ik* uinkcd all ot' tlic loict-'s in icnns oihow ifiiporiunt he 
lluuiulu ihev w't-'ic in tryin*: ui cliaiiuc the .siUiaiion. lie pui a 
luinihcr 1 hy that loree t'icltl which he helievotl wtuikl yield the 
iin)s( in<>ven)«.*ni lowani ihv iinal \\ \\ eotiK) be cl)aiii;eti. lie put a 
2 hy the Inice that he thouiiht wt>iild result i\* the seet)ful lireaiest 
tinioiiiu of niovenienl if changed, aiul s(i I'orth. Secotul. iie raicd 
eacfi f orce in terms i^^u)w easy he ih(uiL;h( it uoiild be lor biin to 
hriiiLi ai>tuit some clunijie in it. Me i:ave each Tijce a ratiiitj^ oThard. 
mediuiii or easy. ThiriK he a-.aiii nitai each i\)>ci\ this litiie in 
terms oTfiow cleai he was about whether il rejily was a force. 
Was he just itiiaginiiig it to be a fiu'ce. or was it really operatin<:? 
lie labeled each lotve as clear, partly clear, unclear. 

Diagram 111 presents Mr, Smith's rorcc field at this point. 
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1)1A(;kam ill 



I orcc l iclJ No. 2 IntcrdcpciKlcncc Ik'lwccn the Ciroiip ami Mc 







lorees I OR 


forces ACIAINSr 






Opposite 


in ici dependence 


interclc|H'iuleiH'e 


(ioal 










► 










(clear) 1 3) (easy) 


(tnedium) ( lOl (unclear) 










youth want to tr\ ^ 


^ youth alr:ud their ideas 










their ideas 


\vill look poor to others 










(partly clear) (6) (medium) 


^easy) (9) (clear) 










youth want good ideas 


youth used to letting adults 






NoCiiti- 


I'roni adults ^ 


tell them what to do 


Open and 


i*isni of 






Active 


Ideas 






Criticism 


Between 


(partly clear) (7) (easy) 


(medium) (8) (partly clear) 


of Ideas 


Us 




adult wants youtli to 


youtJi afraid to criticize 


Between 






. . » 

question and cnlicize 


adult openly 


Vs 








(partly clear) (4) (medium) 


(hard) (5) (partly clear) 










adult actively asks ^ 


^ adult frequently judgmental 










for youth reactions 


in his criticism 












(hard) (11 (partly clear) 












_ youth have norm of not 












^talking with adults 












(medium) (2) (unclear) 












_ peer leaders support norm 












^of not talking with adults 







Nov , Mr. Smith had a picture of what he tliougiit was going on in 
his problem situation. The most iir.portani thing thai stood out to 
him was that he was not very clear about some of the forces which 
he guessed to be important. He went back to the youth to gel more 
information about forces that were not clear. He gu» this informa- 
tion both through discussions and by using questionnaires. The 
force which he had ranked as most important seemed so complex 
to him thai he wrote nut a force Held diagram about it! 
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HANDOUT #25: (cont,) 



This helped him identify Turtlier forces and questions he needed 
to diseusi. with the youth. Mr. Smith also began lo consider ways 
he eould aher some of the forces, fie put some of these alternatives 
into action. His efforts to get information from die you ill to deter- 
mine the force fields turned out to be an action plan in itself u'hich 
proved helpful. Mr. Sniiih found ihc group changing in the direc- 
tion of his goal. 

At the end of several weeks. Mr. Smith found it helpful to look 
back over his efforts. He eould note the changes which had 
occurred in his force field over time. He knew thui his current 
force field diagram was much more accurate than his first attempts 
had been. It was based on careful data gathering. He had gathered 
some kinds of data several limes so thai he could see evaluaiively 
how some of the forces had changed in response to the action 
efforts which he and the youth had worked out. Most exciting to 
Mr. Smith was his discovery that he could share the force field 
technique wiih the youth, Now they were working together on 
diajinosinj! goal situations, planning action for the group and 
evaluaung the reasv)ns {'or success and fuilure. 



SIMMAKV 

A p'.tson applying the foice tick! technique in iliagnosing u problem 
and ''or Llerivii\g the most uppropi uiie solulion will huve completed 
the following process steps: 

1. [deniilied a problem/goal 

2. Stated a problem applying all criieiia 

3. Listed forces p/r iiml aj^ainsf in prcJper rt)rtn 

4. Rated threes in numerical scales 

5. Ranked forces in numerical scales 

6. Gathered data about problem 

7. Evaluated daij and derived other forces, etc. 

8. Derived and stated appropriate soluiion strategy 
Evaluated solution effectiveness 
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SUMMARY FOR CRITERIA OF RANKING AND RATING 
Ranking: 

Importance is defined as significance. How important or 
significant is a force in yielding the most movement toward 
the goals? 

Raring: 

A. Strength refers to resistance to change. How easy or hard 
would it be to change that force? Is it hard, medium or easy'.* 

B. Clarity refers to evidence. What evidence is there that it is a 
force? How clear is it that it is a force? 




FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 5: 



GROUP-GENERATED RATING AND 
RANKING OF "FORCES FOR AND 
AGAINST INTRODUCING A NEW 
CURRICULUM" 



Allow: 
Materials: 



20 minutes 



force field generated in Step 3 



How to Proceed: (sec instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Rank each force for significance and rate each for resistance and 
clarity. 



Objectives: 

To apply principles and techniques of rating and ranking. 



FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 6: THEORY INPUT ON UTILIZING 

FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 

Allow: 15 minutes 

Materials. Handout #26 (p. 32) 



How to Proceed: 



Distribute handout among participants; 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the handout and talk about how force-field analysis can be 
a tool to formulate a solution strategy. 



Objectives: 

To introduce force-field analysis as a diagnostic tool for decision- 
making. 



Handout -26: Considering Aclion Implications cf Force Field Analysis 

NOTE: This handout, in foim suitable for 
reproduction, will be found tn the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
padcage. 

Considering Action Alternatives: As diagnostic work progresses, a range of 
action alternatives should emerge. Lach should be considered in relation to 
knowledge of the forces operating in the problem situation. If one or some 
combination of the alternatives is tried, what will happen to the forces pushing 
toward or away from a particular goal? How will the forces operate to influence 
the success or failure of a trial of a particular action alternative? 

Tn'in^ Out an Ac/ion Flmi: At some point, one or a combination of the 
action alternatives will be al tempted. /l.v the attempt is made, information uv/' 
be needed to assess whether there is movement toward the goal. This includes 
discovery of the forces which arc changing to understand what is accounting 
for movement, or the lack of it. Such assessment provides both an evaluation 
of progress and a new diagnostic picture. It clarifies the next action steps 
which need to be taken. It also may identify additional skills which may be 
needed in order to move ahead. 

Diffusion and Adaptation: Information gained from action experience in 
dealing with a problem sliould be shared with others who face similar 
problems. Inforniation to he diffused should include: A clear, specific problem 
statement: forces involved in the problem situation; a description of action 
taken Co cliange the (orces: results of action including failures as well as 
successes; special problems that were encountered; and special skills that were 
needed to carry out particular actions. These kinds of information make it 
possible for persons in another setting to adapt elements of what was tried to 
their own diagnoses of their particular problem situations. 

Continuous attention to diagnosis is the cornerstone of the action-research 
steps of problem solving. Without complete, accurate diagnosis, problems 
tend to multiply. Fads are accepted which don't really fit the local situations 
where they are applied. Potentially good solutions are abandoned without 
realizing the sHght changes which are needed to make them work. Decisions 
are made on the basis of peoples' ability to argue or on the status of positions 
which they hold rather than on the true facts of the situation. Helpful 
innovations are rediscovered and die repeatedly without being effectively 
shared as people don't know what to tell or what to ask. 
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FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Step 7: 



INDIVIDUAi^. FORCE-FIELD 
ANALYSIS OF TORCES FOR AND 
AGAINST MY PARTICIPATION IN 
THIS WORKSHOP" 



Allow: 



indefinite length of time (participants 
will begin this force field now and 
complete it on their own) 



Materials: 



paper 
pencils 



How to Proceed: 



Refer to Special Procedures Section (p. 36) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Begin this force field, then complete it on your own. It may be 
referred to, and revised, throughout the workshop. 



Objectives: 

To provide^skill practice in analyzing factors that influence work- 
shop participation, through the use of force-field analysis. 
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SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR STEP 7 



Individual Force Field: Workshop leaders should note ihnl timing cjp. 

be a critical factor in determining the elTeciive 
utilization of force-field analysis, h is a tech- 
nique t!iat requires practice and time for indi- 
vidual reflection. Therefore, workshop leaders 
may choose to introduce the technique with the 
Expectations Module ( ?.) and allow time 
throu';?houi the workshop to practice using this 
technique on a variety of topics. 
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FEEDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 

I . Rate your understanding of how to do a force-field analysis. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

do not completely 
understand understands 

all aspects 



Explain your rating. 

2. Rate the pr«^^^bility of your using this technique as a classroom diagnostic 
procedure. , • 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

certain I certain 
will not use it I will use it 

Why? 

Why not? 

3. How relevant do you feel that this technique is for analyzing personal 
problems? 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

not extremely 
at all relevant 
relevant 



Why? 
Why not? 
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KATIONALI 



basic to the education o\' 'd sclf-dircctod Icanicr in a rapidK' cliaii^»iiig cnvii mi- 
me ni is tlic iiiKicrsiatuiirig thai each iiuiiviiiiial\ value system delerniities tde 
way he sees reahty. In order \ o tlevelop uiuleislaruhng, tluit value system must 
be dynamic. Adaptive teachers can lie Ip learners to ask lj lies Hons, seek answers, 
and becLHiie nu>re explicit about their values and more aiialyticLil Libiun the 
relationship between values and behavior. 

This moLlule was desi|;ned (o ( I ) develop an awareness ol" disfinctions basic to 
value inquiry, such as description, inlereiice, and value judgment, and to give 
practice in making such distinctions; (2) provide practice in identifying values 
and increasing awareness of the relalionsliip between values and behavior; {}) 
make explicit the role ol' the teaclier In conducting a value inqui'^y by provi- 
ding an instructional model: and (4) provide t)ppt)rtuiiity to plan a value 
inquiry using ,1/^/?; A Course of Study (MA(X)S) as a vehicle. 

In iliis module, participants are placed in a position wliere they must see 
other pe< pie (culture) as diesc people see themselves, and not as we 
(tweiitietli century) think we see them. A need for a cross-cultural perspective 
is thus established, accompanied by a rei-luction in etlinocentrisni. 



OBJIXTIVES 

To make explicit the role of the teacher in conducting a value inquiry. 

To provide an initial experience in planning a value inquiry'. 

To see the role and place of world view in NetsiJik culture in order to 
understand what makes non hunian-a basic theme of MACOS. 

To develop understanding and acceptance, in the social-psychological sense, 
of value systems different from one's own. 



TO PRl-PARi- FOR THIS MODI LI* 



PRI:V1!:W films: *1-isliin[i at the Stone Weir," "Lejiend of the Raven'' 

(oplionai). 'Hhe Paper Drive," "Old Ki^tak." 

SL'T V? projector and make sure it is fuiiclioning properly . 

PRFVIBV record: ^'Words Rise Hp. ' 

SI:T L'P lecorJ player and make suic il is rii5)cliorniiL; properly. 

R|-:AD M ACOS, Teacher Guide. Ik)(jk 7; ''World View." in Talks :o Teachers: 
'Teaching of World View," in Seminars for Teachers; Songs ami Stories, 
Journey (o the Arctic, True Play. 

11 AVI: on hand for distribution copies of the two MACOS booklets, 
RHAD Handouts ^# 27, 28. 29. 

PRIiPARK these handouts for distribution to participants. 
ASSEMBLE these materials: 



For turther information about conducting a value iiuiuir>' (Steps ^^14), see: 

Ronald Lippitt, Robert Fox, ci aL, The Teacher's Role in Social Science 
Investigation (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1969) pp. 21-38; and 

F.R. Sliaftel and G. Shaftcl, Role Playing for Social Kj/zic^s (Fnglewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HalU Inc., 1969). 

If you wish, tape-!^ecord the story ''Old Kigtak," Worn Songs and Stories, 
p. 43. (See Step 15.) 



paper 
pencils 




CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 1: CREATION OF MYTHOLOGY 

WRITING ORIGIN MYTHS 



Allow: 30 minutes, (no more than 2 minutes 

for introduction) 



Materials: paper 

jjencils 



How to Proceed: Participants are to break into groups, 

each group making up its own creation 
myth, as original as possible. Encourage 
maximum creativity through diversity- 
not by copying or repeating the standard. 
Use such rllustrations as "The Loon's 
Necklace," ''Cinderella," "Hansel and 
Gretel," Norse and Greek mythology. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

In surveying the history of mankind, one finds that even the 
earliest people had explanations for the origin of the world. The 
explanations were many and varied. Each explanation was con- 
gruent with whatever was of value to the life style and survival of 
the particular society in which it originated. 

You will have thirty minutes to write an origin myth explaining 
how the world came to be. 



Objectives: 

To develop awareness of how an indsviduaPs or group's value 
system determines their interpretation of reality. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Stq) 2: SHAKINCi OKKilN MYTHS 

DISCUSSION OF THL 
SKiNl! ICANC L OF VALUES 
EXPRFSSLI) 



Allow: 1 5 minutes 



MulLM'iiils: ''World View/' Talks (o Teachers, p. 70: 

"Teaching of World View." Seminars for 
Teachers, p, 109 



How to Proceed: Hnvc e;jc!i group rexid its myth to the 

group. [)iscuss the values and assumptions 
implied in each myth: magical power 
source, role of people, what is held in 
highest priority. Question these. 

This is really an attempt to penetrate the 
myth -to see through it to the souls of 
the people. 

Introduce discussion on the concept of 
myth and religion. Call attention to all 
materials cited for teachers to read, study, 
and use. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your owii words!: 

Wliilc each i>roup rends its origin myth, tlic ottiers should try to 
identify the hasic factors <vaUies). Ask questions hke: What part is 
phiyed in the story by magic or unknown forces? How is the unex- 
phiinal)le explained? Rationally? Logically? Fataiistically? As 
inierfercnce by the gods? In sonic otiicr way? 



Objectives: 

To develop awareness that our basis for structuring reality is in 
large part cultural. 

To understand man by relating his notions of world forces as they 
impinge on him. 




CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Stop 3: INTRODl'CINr, NCTSILIK 

mytholo(;y 



Allow: 10 minutes 



Materials: "Stories from the Beginning ot Time' 

f rom ''Words Rise Up" (reeord) 
record player 

MA COS, talks to Teachers, p. 70\Sonfis 
and Stories, Journey to the Arctic, 
True Play (booklets) 



How to Proceed: Use tills step as a bridge between the myths 

created by participants and a specific 
example from Nctsiiik mythology. 

CAUTION: There will be a tendency to 
consider the Eskimo myth as simplistic 
or laughable. 

Relate other sources of information from 
the MACOS materials (including record 
jacket). 
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Siistriictioiis to Pnrticipiints (in your own words): 

Tiike a few niiiuites, before listening to the reeortl, to rejicl the 
third |)ar;igniph on pngc 72 of Talks to Teachers. 

Now listen to the Netsilik myth on the record, nnd sec if you 
idcniify the Eskimos' piitteni of cxphiining the uiiexpkiinable. 
Compiire this origin myth with tlie one you wrote. What 
differences ;irc there? What inferences can you make? 



Objectives: 

To increase appreciation of different values and points of view. 

To exaniiiie the relationship between the life and tb': my ths of the 
Netsilik Eskimos. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE TF4R0UGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 4: DJSCUSSION OF EXPLANATION 

AND IMPLICATIONS OF STORY 



Allow; 8-10 minutes 

Materials: MACOS booklets and record 



How to Proceed: The emphasis here is simply on man's 

need to explain what he does not know. 
Explanations vary from culture to culture. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each group should discuss these questions: What differences are 
there between the Netsilik myth and the one you wrote? What 
inferences can you draw? 

Report your hypotheses {not findings) to the class. 



Objectives: 

To develop tolerance toward non-specificity and the ability to 
accept a number of possible answers, in recognition thzi there is 
no right or wrong, simple or complex world view. 

To develop an empathy for other people and cultures. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 5: FISHING AT THE STONE WEH? ' 

(FILM) 



Allow: 35 minutes 



Miiterials: 'Tisliing at the Stone Weir ' (MACOS film) 

projector 



How to Proceed: Some of the events in the fihvi can be 

interpreied on ihe basis of our own 
cultural experience, while others cannot. 
Encourage participants to observe, in an 
ethnographic record of a NetsiHk family, 
the imexplainable, and to speculate- 
based upon observation-on why the 
Netsilik act as they do. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Watdi this film of a Nctsilik Eskimo family. The reasons for some 
of the actions will not be clear. Make a list of the ' nexplainables 
in the film for discussion later. 



Objectives: 

To provide an experience in observation and data-gathering from a 
visual primary source. 

To achieve understanding of Netsilik life, customs, and culture, by 
recognizing that their values are different from ours-and that this 
difference unites, rather than separates, us as men. 




CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Sfcp 6: 



DISCUSSION OF 

UNEXPLAINABLE' 
EVENTS IN FILM 



Allow: 
Materials: 



10 minutes 



all mnterials used so far in this module, 
for reference 



How to Proceed: 



Have participants tell you the events in 
the film which they cannot explain. List 
these. Do not offer explanations. The 
point is: why can*t we explain these 
events? 
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Instructions to PnrtidpinUs <in your o>vn words): 

VVhnt cliita-biised observ;itions did you ninke on unoxplainable 
tilings in the film? Wlint relationships do you suspect (hypotheses) 
arc implied in these actions (events)? What actions (events) in 
twentieth-century America do you Ihink the Netsilik would con- 
sider unusual or unexplainable? 



Objectives: 

To reinforce data-observation skills, inference-making, hypothesis 
formation. 

To introduce an important and often neglected factor in cross- 
cultural studies: understanding a culture from within, as the people 
see themselves. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 

step 7 (OPTIONAL):* LEGEND OF THE RAVEN {FILM) 
Allow: IS minutes 



Materials: "Legend of the Raven" (MACOS film) 

projector 



How to Proceed: Use the fihii as another source of contrast 

and comparison to study the same ques- 
tion of world view. Lead the group as you 
did in Step 6, using similar questions. 



*Steps 7 and 8 may be omitted at tlie discretion of workshop 
leaders. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

What data-based observations did you make on unexplainable 
things in the film? What relationships do you suspect are implied 
in these actions? What actions in contemporary America do you 
think these Eskimos would find unusual or unexplainable? 

What relationships can you make between the two films? 



Objectives: 

To stimulate appreciation of the art and mythology of another culture- 
one that will be the focus of studies in the M ACOS curriculum for 
the rest of the year. 



ERIC 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 

Step S (On lONALl: '= RLVIEW AN!) DISCUSSION OF 

WORLD VIEW. A HUMANIZING 
FOUCt 



Allow: 



10 minutes 



Miitcrinis: 



M materials used in this module, for 
reference 



How to Proceed: 



Review the discu* 'oii of the record and 
two films, using contrast and comparison, 
to develop the concept of world view 
(cosmology), a humanizing force. 
Emphasize the fact that there is no such 
thing as a superior world view. A world 
view is, however, unique to man at all 
times and in all places. 



*Steps 7 and 8 may be omitted at the discretion f workshop 
leaders. 
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Instructions to P;irticipnnts (in your own words I: 

Let us review the questions we linve been trying to nnswer in Steps 
6 imci 7. Whnt genenili/ations nnii hypotheses eiui you ihaw from 
the nims and the record? 



Objectives: 

To reinforce the understanding of world view as a humanizing 
force. 

To establish a basis for value inquiry. 




CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



step 9: THE PAPER DRIVE" (FILM) 

Allow: 30 miiuiles 



Materials: 'The Paper Drive'' (film, rented from 

Churchill Films) 
projector 

Handout #27 (p. 24) 



How to Proceed: Distribute Individual Reflection Sheets 

(Handout #27]. Show the film. 

(For further information about conduct- 
ing a value inquiry, see Lippitt, Fox, et 
aL, The Teacher's Role in Social Science 
Investigation and F.R. and G, Shaftel, 
Role Playing for Social Values. ) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the Individual Reflection Sheet, to provide a f.anje of 
reference for viewing the fihi: 



Objectives: 

To confront participants with an unresolved classroom situation 
which ser/es as a stirtiulus for initiating inquiry activity. 



ERLC 
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HANDOr r -27; !iulivKlu:il Rctlcc!i(>ii Siicel 

NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction. nnIH he found in ihe Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package, 



(a) IdLMitilV Uic values held by tlic icaclicr. 
(b| Identily llie pupils* values. 

(t) klc[:!ily your own values and rank them ( 1 =hiiilie^.t, (i=li)\vcsi ) in order 
(ff piitjfity , 

id) U'hjl rela lionslnps do you see hctvvecii the pupils* values and (heir 
jclnins? 



(e) 13ased on what you know ahoul the teacher's values, what do you 
pi edict her behavior wiM be? 

(0 Based on your identified values and priorities, what would you do in 
this situation? 



(g) What do you foresee are the possible consequences of the teacher 
behaviors which you predicted? 

(h J What do you foresee are the possible ct)nseqLicnces of the way you 
would behave in this situation? 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE TH!^OUGH 
VALUE INQUIRE 



Step 10: INDIVIDUAL REFLECTION 

Allow: 20 minutes 



Materials: Handout #27 (p. 24) 

pencils 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Now that you have seen the fihii, reflect upon and answer the 
questions on this sheet. 



Objectives: 

To provide practice in identification of values, both one s own and 
those of others. 

To increase awareness of the relationship between values and 
behavior and the implications of this relationship. 



CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 
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Step 11: GROUI'DISCUSSION 
Allow: 20 minutes 

Materials: Handout #27 (p. 24) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Begin by focusing the discussion on your respo.ases to (a I. (bK (dl, 
(e), and Ig). 

By all means share whatever you would like to of your responses 
to (c). (f). and (h). 



Objectives* 

To provide practice in identification of values, both one's own and 
those of others. 

To increase awareness of the relationship between values and 
behavior and the impiications of this relationship. 



ERIC 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 12: 



THLOKY INPUT ON DtSC RII'TION. 
INI LKLNCE, AND VALUE JUIKIMLNT 



Allow: 
.M;ilcri;ils: 



I 5 miiuilcs 



H:iiul()iil =2.S (p. ,^2) 



How to Proceed: Distribute handout iimong participants. 



ERIC 
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Iiistmctioiis to Farticipniils (in your own words |: 
Keiul :intl tliscuss the h:nuloiil. 



Objectives: 

To provide background needed to make distinctions basic to value 
inquiry. 



ERIC 
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HANDOl'T -2<S: Distiiiguisliing Aniung Descriptions. Inferences. Value 
Judgments* 

NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, he found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



Description: 

1. Wliat you observe eAjclly. 

2. Staled cxaciK as it liappened. without elahoration. 
.V What reahy did take place*' 

4, What exactly was saia\^ 

5. Ohjecliviiy. 

Inferential: 

1 , "Supposes" and guesses ahoul situations. 

2. I'Xploring behavior beyond actual observation. 
^. What were his feelings? 

4. What were his intentions? 

5. Interview role players to find out their inside f'eehngs. 
(). Statement of" what is likely or possible. 

Value Judgments: 

1 . Deciding whether behavior is g( jd oi bad. right or wrong. 

2. Opinions related to whetlier things arc good or bad. right or wrong. 

3. Statement about what inside forces cause certain behavior, 

4. Stateniems about values held by individuals. 
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♦distinguishing criteria determined by workshop participants during a 
Summer 1969 workshop at Franklin School, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 

Stoi) ' PRACTICE StSSION MAKINd 

OlSriNCTIOiNS AMONd 
DLSC RIPTION. INf LKLNCE, 
AND VALUE JUDGMENT 



Allow : 25 iniiuitcs 



M;itcri;ils: M AC OS booklet .'>'nigs and Stories: 

"Old Kigt:ik,'" p. 43; "Hunger," p. 60 



How to Proceed: 



Distribute booklets among participants. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own wortis): 

Rentl ciich p:iss:igc. Then identify ticscriptive sr.itcnients :nul make 
inferences :nul value juilgnients about the passa ges. 



Objectives: 

To provide practice in making distinctions basic to value inquiry. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 
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Step 14: DISCUSSION OF GUIDELINES FOR 

HANDLING VALUE INQUIRY 



Allow: 25 minutes 

Materials: Handout #29 (pp. 38-39) 



How to Proceed; Distribute handout among participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read tiic handout. Then talk about the teacher's role in value 
inquiry. 



Objectives: 

To make explicit the role of the teacher in conducting a value 
inquiry. 
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HANDOUT #2^>: (Juidclines for Handling VmUic huiiiiry 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
repruducliun, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



1. Teacher's rule is that of 

(a) lacilitalor (giving each child oppuriiinity to speak-prolccMiig the 
riglit ofa chiUl lo have views dilTcreiil IVoin others), 

(b) clariricr (helping children to express r/ic/r values and their feelings 
and ideas). 

(c) suminari/-er (helping children to organize their proposals), 

2, Teacher's role is to 

(a) involve the children. 

(b) encourage interaction. 

(c) help children clarify //jw ideas. 

(d) trust children to draw^ their o\\>n conclusions as to what is a good or 
poor solution to the human problem involved. 

(e) remain non-judgmental. 

3, Teacher attempts to help each child 

(a) become aware of the values he has learned. 

(b) make progress toward understanding the reasons for his values. 

(c) become aware of how to use his values when confronted with 
choices, 

<d) understand how choice relates to consequences, 
(c) understand what value alternatives exist for others. 

4. Teaching goal is not to settle upon a solution. It is to give practice in 
decision-making and to help each child to clarify his own valiies. Children 
are helped to grow in their ability to anticipate consequences in their 
sensitivity to feelings in self and others, in their skill in generating reason- 
able alternatives. 




5. Vital lo value inquiry is ilie riglu cliiiKiic: a diiiKHo where pupils rcali/e 
that ihey are not expect ed to cDiiie up with the "right" answer. 

Value inquiry is not a proeedure for inductrinaling the eliildren with ihe 
values ihat you. as a particular aduli. want iheni lo aceepi. 
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CROSS-CULTURE 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 15: 



APPLICATION OF VALUE 
STUDY TO MACOS 



Allow: 
Materials: 



3-5 minutes 



MACOS booklet Songs and Stories: 

"Old Kigtakr p. 43 
tape-recording and playback equipment 

(if story is recorded) 



How to Proceed: 



(see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own wortls): 
I will now rc:id you :i story. 

(The story may be on tape, for dnnniitic effect, or you may read 
it "live.") 



Objectives: 

To introduce u value inquiry -a controversial issue -in the MACOS 
curriculum. 




CROSS-CULTURE 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



S^.^p I(>a: KI(,TAK (I ILMi: INTRODUCTION 

Allow: 3 niiiuitcs 

Materials: None 



How to Proeeed: (see instructions to participants) 

NOTE: As a prerequisite to making your 
introductory statement, be sure you have 
read MXCOS Seminars for Teachers. #15, 
p. 100, and Talks to Teachers, 'World 
View/' 
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Insli'iiclions to P;ii'tici|);iii1s (in your own wotiis): 

Wo arc aboiil lo sec ;i classroom situnlioii oil film, ilcnlinu with the 
UMcliing of values. The vcliiclc through which values arc taught is 
(he story ol Kiglak. with which you are now lamiliar. 

tarher we rocuseil ou the issue of teaching values in rather general 
terms. Now we narrow our focus lo the (inestion of how lo (each 
vahies most effectively. In other words, we will deal more wilh the 
mechanics of the lesson. 

We begin hy seeing a portion of the fihiK At a certain point, it will 
l>: slopped and you will Ik? askc(i lo rellecl upon what you have 
si^en. 



Objectives: 

To observe and to study critically a value inquiry /controversial 
class. 

To understand the complexity of this kind of classroom activity. 
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cross-cultural 
persplctive through 
value inquiry 



Step h)b: FILM VIEWING (TO FIRST FADEOUT) 



Allow: 8 minutes 



Materials: "Kigtak" (MACOS film) 

projector 



How to Proceed: Group participants before starting the 

film. Write questions on the board (see 
instructions to participants). 

Show the film up to the first fadeoul. 
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Instructions to Participants (questions to write on board): 
How did the teacher initiiite ii value inquiry discussion? 
Do you agree or disagree with his technique? 

In teaching this lesson in your classroom, what would you do next? 



Objectives: 

To observe and to study critically a value inquiry /controversial 
class. 

To understand the complexity of this kind of classroom activity. 



CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 

step 16c: DISCUSSION OF FIRST 

PART OF FILM 

Allow: 5-8 minutes 

Materials: Questi^iis written on board (Step 16b) 



How to Proceed: 



Have groups consider questions on board, 
then bring th.-m together for a total group 
reporting session. 



Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each group is to use the questions on the board (Step 16b) as lead 
questions for group discussion. 



Objectives: 

To observe and to study critically a value inquiry/controversial 
class. 

To understand the complexity of this kind of classroom activity. 



CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 16d: FILM VIEWING TO 

SECOND FADEOUT 



Allow: S minutes 



Materials: film 

projector 



How to Proceed: Write the second set of questions oi\ the 

board (sec instructions to participants). 

Show the film up to the second fadeout. 
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Instructions to Participants ((|uestions to write on board): 

Dili the teacher require the children to vote on this issue? 

Do you feel (his is appropriate in dealing with this issue? 

If you were the old woman, Kigtak, how would you feel that the 
problem should be resolved? 

If you were Arfek, how would you feel? 

As a twentieth-century American, how do you feel? 



Objectives: 

To observe and to study critically a value inquiry/controversial 
class. 

To understand the complexity of this kind of classroom activity. 



CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 1 6e: DISCUSSION OF FILM 

Allow: iO-1 5 minutes 

Materials: Questions written on board (Step 16d) 



How to Proceed: Seek small-group interaction, followed 

by total group reporting, as before. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Each group is to use the questions on the board (Step 16d) as lead 
questions for group discussion. 



Objectives: 

To observe and to study critically a value inquiry /controversial 
dass. 

To understand the complexity of this kind of classroom activity. 



CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 17 CONSTRUCTION OF VALUE 

INQUIRY LESSON 



Allow : 30 minutes 

Materials: all MACOS materials used in this module 

paper 
pencils 



How to Proceed: In groups of four, continue with lesson 

plan task (see instructions to participants). 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Based on your answers to, and feelings about, the preceding 
questions and issues, write down your ideas on how you would 
proceed to introduce tliis lesson and how you would get children 
into a value inquiry frame of mind. 



Objectives: 

To develop specific ''start-up** procedures and techniques for using 
value inquiry— controversial topic in a classroom. 



ERIC 
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CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE THROUGH 
VALUE INQUIRY 



Step 18. SHARING AND DISCUSSION 

OF LESSONS 



Allow: 30 minutes 



Materials: lesson plans (Step 17) 



How to Proceed: Provide opportunity for some of the 

prepared ideas to be shared, thus 
stimulating a continuing discussion on 
the appropriateness and effect of the 
teaching procedures. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
None 



Objectives: 

To provide experience with a controversial topic (value inquiry) 
typical of the MACOS curriculum. 
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Fl-UDBACK 



ERIC 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 

I . What do you consider to be crucial aspects of the role of the teacher in 
conducting a value inquiry? 



2. How competent would you feel in conducting a vaiue inquiry? 
(Rank according to scale.) 



I 



6 



not at all extremely 
competent competent 

Why? 
Why not? 



3. How comfortable would you feel in conducting a value inquiry? 

I 2 J 4 5 6 

not at all extremely 
comfortable comfortable 

Why? 

Why not? 

4. In what way, if any, did you incorporate the material "Distinguishing Among 
Descriptions, Inferences, Value Judgements" as you planned your value inquiry? 

Why? 

Why not? 
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RATIONALE 



The Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) curricjlum was specifically designed 
lo engage ihe learner aclivcly in exploring quest imis thai are of interest to 
hiiTi. That is, the learner is encouraged lo hecoiiie a social science investigator 
or incjuirer. Legitnnale jreas for investigation include the analysis of his own 
behaviin and of tiie effects of fi's be lavior on others. 

This module was designed to present one method or setjuence which can be 
used to (1 ) explore t]uesiit)ns of interest, (2) analy/e one's own behavior, and 
(3) give and receive feedback about the effects of behavior. 

The module jlso provides workshop participants w.tli an initial experience 
with one type o\ value intjuir>', anti focuses alicntioki on the actual instruc- 
tional management behaviors required for each phase of inquiry', 



OBJECTIVES 

To provide further practice and experience with inquiry behavior. 

To focus attention on instructional management behaviors needed for 
inquiry, and to provide opportunity to practice these behaviors. 

To provide practice in (1 ) observing a group, (2) diagnosing gr up effective- 
ness, and (3) giving and receiving feedback. 



TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 

READ the five-part, five-phase Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) and Handout ^31 
(pp. 62-63). 

PREPARE these handouts for distribution among participants. 

ASSEMBLE these materials: 
chart paper 
magic markers 
masking tape 



ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step I: GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

Allow: 3 minutes 



NLiterials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59). distributed 

among participants (NOTE; each member 
of each group of five receives his own 
handout, labeled "A," ^^B," ^^C," ^'D/' or 



How to Proceed: Divide participants in groups of five and 

distribute the handouts. Assign partici- 
pants' roles as shown below: 



Rounds ~ 1 



Participants - A 



OL. 


Discussion Leader 


D: 


Discussant 


O: 


Observer 


R: 


Recorder 


T: 


Timekeeper 



A 


DL 


D 


0 


R 


T 


B 


0 


O 


R 


T 


DL 


C 


O 


R 


T 


DL 


D 


D 


R 


T 


DL 


D 


0 


E 


T 


DL 


D 


0 


R 



o 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Form into groups of five. Each of you is receiving a Round-Robin 
Problem -Solving Package which specifies your role in each round. 

The recorder for each round should record group data on the 
chart paper. 

The exercise includes five phases, each divided into two parts: 
(1 ) group work and (2) feedback from the observer. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by 
the various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations 
to the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 



HANDOUT #30: Round-Robin Problem-Solving Package 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 



The package is divided into five sections, each in turn divided into five 
phases. 

The five sections are marked for participants A, B, C, D, and I: in each 
group of five. Roles of these participants within the group shift in the course 
of the five phases of the exercise (sec chart, p. 6). 

Observation guidelines for each phase should not be made available to 
group members until the observer feedback period for the phase. 



I 
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fUNDOUT #30: Participant A 

PIIASi:]-. HRAINSTORMING 

The object of tlie group in this phase is to generate as iiiany coiistructive 
guesses as possible abuul ihis passage. 

The iibjeet oi each discussaiil is lo sliare as many liunches as lie can think 

of. 

The object of llie discussion leader is to help the group realize these aims. 

Wui are ihe discussion leader in this phase. Your specific tasks are to: 

involve each discussanl in die ctTorl \o explain iJie passage. 

avoid cnmnumicaling any of your own evalualion or judgme!U of ihe 
ideas expressed. 

disci>urage ihe ihscussants* evaluation ol each other's ideas, 
v.ork to gci as nian\' dificrcut ideas as possible, 
pievcnt pursiiil or exploration of any one idea. 
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Participant A (conl.) 

Tliesc are the guide questions the observer used to watcli the discussion leader: 

Did the discussion leader: 

( 1 ) Make an effort to involve each discussant in t[ic hypotiiesi^ing 
process? 

(2) Coniniunicatc evaluation or judgment of the ideas expressed -verbally 
or nonverbally? 

(3) Discourage participunts' expression of judgment and evaluation of 
eacii other's ideas? 

(4) Appear to be really listening (o coininents of participants? Convey 
interest in their comments? 

(5) Feel pressed lo fill in silent periods with his own talk? Was he able 
to wait for discussant to comment? 

(6) Work to get as many different ideas as possible? 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploration of any one idea? 
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I'jrlicipaiit A (coiit.) 

PHASf II: mvi'()tmi:.sissI':l[:ction 

The ubiL\-i oC work in t^iis pliasc is \o review the explanatory ideas brought 
oul in the brainstorming pliase. 

1 . Review ilie list ot iiunelics your ^roup made in the brainslorniinii pliasc. 

2. 1 iiniiiuilc (he lepelilions. oveilap ot ideas, aiui idcjs whieti seem less 
lelcvaiil, 

) liininaie ibe idejs your eioup leels are the weLikest liypotiieses: tl\c 
"loni: shiU>.*' the j\pkinations \\bieb seenibigiily ii-iprobable. 

-1. ("onipLire liie leasibiliK' ol tiie reiiKiininu ideas. 

Seie^'l the fltrcc ideas win ;b. seem lo iioKl tiie greatest expianatoiy 
poienuai. I liese \\ould W tiie ideas, or iiunelies, ssiueh whetiier 
[>ro\en oi liisproven woiiM allow {he erealest L:ain ui intoiiiKJlKUi. 

^'oii :iie o!ie of the three di\eussanis in (Ins phase. 7 ly (o participate as 
aLlueiy as possible in the task ol the i^roup. 
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Parlicipaiit A (coiU.) 

These arc the guide tjuesticns the observer used in liiis phase. 
Did the discussion leader: 

( 1 ) press the discussants for clarification of the explanatory ideas? (Can 
you clarify that? Do you niean . . Is that statement clear to all of 
you?) 

(2) encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of the explanatory 
sialernenls? (Wliich of these ideas scorns most reasonable? Does the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideas than the 
other? If we seJccl this as our *'les!-idea/* are tiiere others on the list 
that should be eliminated?) 

(3) ask for. and encourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibility estimate*^ (What leads you to lliuik that? What evidence 
seems to support that view?) 

(4) encourage the discussants to interact wnh each otfier and develop a 
dialogue among themselves'^ (What do you think about that state- 
ment? Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) lest the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does tiie group agree on this?) 
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Participant A (cont.) 



PHASE HI: EVIDENCE SEARCH 

The task of the group in this phase is to develop its thinking about tlie 
three hypotheses selected in the last phase. The discussants should think 
together about the evidence supporting each idea. Each member should work 
to listen \vith care to the thinking of other members, and relate his comments 
to those statements which preceded his. 

Work to answer this question: what is the strongest evidence we can find 
in the passage to support our hypotheses? 

GROUND RULE FOR THIS PHASE: After the first comment, no one 
may express his own idea until he has first reflected back to the last speaker 
a summary of his comments. When the previous speaker has signaled 
(probably nonverbally) that tlie gist of his idea has been reflected, the next 
person may add his own ideas. 

You are tlie observer. Observe the entire group this time, looking for 
evidence on the following questions: 

1 . Did the group observe the ground rule? What difficulties did they seem 
to have in following this ground rule? 

2. Did every discussant participate? 

3. Did the Rroup seem to give thoughtful attention to the contributions of 
each person, or did they listen more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the members ask each other for supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equally to each other, or did they seem to 
direct their comments largely to one person? 

When the feedback period begins, ask everyone in your group to turn to 
the next page in their briefs: this will be a copy of the observation guide you 
have been using (above). 

You should proceed to share your feedback with the group. Try to use 
specific examples-what did the discussion leader actually do or say? What 
did the leader or discussants do that seemed particularly helpful to achieving 
the goals of this phase? 

When you have summarized your observations, ask the other group 
members if they have comments about any of the observation points. 

You have five minutes for both of these tasks: giving your own observa- 
tions, and getting further feedback from the group. 



Participant A (conl.) 

These are the guidehnes the obs wer used in this phase: 

1. Did the group observe the ground rule? What difficulties did they seem to 
have in following this ground rule? 

2. Did every discussant participate? 

3. Did the group seem to give thoughiful attention to the contributions of 
each person, or did they hsten more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the members ask each other for supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equally to each other, or did they seem to direct 
their comments largely to one person? 



ERLC 
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Participant A (cont.) 

PHASE IV: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 



The group has two tasks in this phase: 

1 . Agree on one hypothesis from among ihe three you have been working 
on, and state this in hypothetical lorm. 

2. Agree on tlie most promising ways of testing this hypothesis: decide on 
several action steps you might take to determine the validity ofyour 
hypotliesis. 

You have two jobs in this round: 

You should try to participate as actively as possible in tlie discussion; you 
are also asked to serve as recorder for your group. Record the hypothesis 
statement your group agrees on. List the action steps the group selects as 
tests for the hypothesis. 



ERLC 
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Participant A (cont.) 

These are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

Does the discussion leader: 

(1) listen to what discussants are sayinrr? 

(2) seem pressed to ''fill in" all of the silent periods ^vith his own talk, or 
with prodding questions? Can he wait for participants' responses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants? 

(4) convey a sense of being personally interested in the group s problem? 

(5) move the group into a brainstorm session for one part of this period? 



ERIC 
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Participant A (cont,) 

PHASE V: VALUE ANALYSIS 

Take one more look at the passage. This time search for indications of the 
value patterns and behaviornorms of the culture. 

One way of doing this is to ask: what behaviors or viewpoints seem to be 
approved by the persons described in the passage? 

Another approach is to look for expression of values or attitudes different 
from your own. Contrast these values with your own and with those of other 
members of the group. 



You have two jobs in this round: 

You are to participate as actively as possible in the discussion; you are also 
asked to serve as timekeeper. 

The group will have five minutes for the discussion period, and five minutes 
for the feedback period. You should let your group know when it has two 
minutes left, and when it has one-half minute left in each of these periods. 

In order that all groups may begin together, the workshop leader will 
announce "Begin." Take this as your starting point, and watch for the two- 
minute and one-half minute intervals from that point. 
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Participant A (cont.) 

These are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

L Did the discussion leader keep the group working on the task? 

2. Did he seem to encourage and support the participation of each discussant? 

3. Did he try to increase the interest and involvement of the group in t lis 
task? (How?) 

4, Did he appear to be listening to what discussants were saying? 

5, Did the group develop a norm of being free to express value positions 
wh'^h differ from those held by others in the group? 



ERLC 
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HANDOUT #30: Participant B 
PHASK I: BRAINSTORMING 



ERIC 



The object of the group in this phase is to generate as many constructive 
guesses as possible about this passage. 

The object of each discussant is to share as many hunches as he can tliink 

of. 

The object of tlie discussion lead.^r ;s to help the group realize these aims. 



You are the discussant in this phase. Try to participate as actively as possible 
in the task of the group. 
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Participant B (cont.) 

These are the guide questions the observer used to watch the discussion leader: 
Did the discussion leader: 

(1) Make an effort to involve each discussant in the hypothesizing process? 

(2) Communicate evaluation or judgment of the ideas expressed-verbally 
or nonverbally? 

(3) Discourage participants' expression of judgment and evaluation of each 
other's ideas? 

(4) Appear to be really listening to comments of participants? Convey 
interest in their comments? 

(5) Feel pressed to fill in silent periods with his own talk? Was he able to 
wait for discussant to comment? 

(6) Work to get as many different ideas as possible? 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploration of any one idea? 



Participant B (cont.) 



PHAStll: HYPOTUf'SISStLf-CTION 

Tlie object of work in this pliasc is to review the explanatory ideas brought 
out in tlie brainstorming phase. 

1. Review the hst of huncljes your group made in the brainstorming phase. 

2. Uhminate the repetitions, overlap of ideas, and ideas which seem less 
relevant. 

3. tihminaie the ideas \ our group feels are the weakest hypotheses: tlie 
"long shots,'' the explan^itions which seem highly improbiible. 

4. Compare the feasibility of the remaining ideas. 

5. Select the ihrvc ideas whicli seem to hold the greatest explanatory 
potential. These would be the ideas, or hunches, which - whether proven 
or disprovcn would allow tlie greatest gain in information. 

\'ou arc tile ohscnxr in this round. You should direct your attention to the 
discussion k;^der. Does he: 

( I ) prjss the discussants for cknfication of the explanatory ideas? (Can 
you clarify that? Do you mean . . .? Is that statement clear to all of 
\ou?) 

{2) encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of the explanatory 
statements.^ {Which of these ideas seems most reasonable? Does the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideas than the 
otiier? If we select this as our "test-idea," are there others on the list 
that should be eliminated?) 

(3) ask for, and encourage discu.isants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibility estimate? (What leads you to think that? What 
evidence seems to support tuat view'*) 

(4) encourage tlie discussants to interact with each other and develop a 
dialogue among themselves? (What do you think about that state- 
ment? Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) test the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does the group agree on this?) 

When the feedback period begins, ask everyone in your [jroup to turn to the 
next page in their briefs: this will be a copy of the observation guid'^ you have 
been using (above ). 

You should proceed to share your feedback with the group. Try to use 
specific examples - what did the discussion leader actually ci<' or say? What did 
the leader or discussants do that seemed particularly helpful to achieving the 
goals of this phase? 

When you have summarized your observations, ask the other group 
members if they have con;r,ients about any of the observation points. 

You have five minutes for both of these t: ;ks: giving your own observations, 
and getting further feedback from the group. 
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Participant B (cont.) 



These are the guide questions the observer used in this phase. 
Did the discussion leader: 

( 1 ) press the discussants for clarification of the explanatory ideas? 
(Can you clarify that? Do you mean . . .? Is that statement clear 
to all of you?) 

(2) encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of the e.\plana»ory 
statements? (Which of these ideas seems most reasonable? Does the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideas than the 
other? If we select this as our "test-idea," are there others on the list 
that should be ehminated?) 

(3) ask for, and encourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibility estimate? (What leads you to think that? What evidence 
seems to support that view?) 

(4) encourage the discussants to interact with each other and develop a 
dialogue among themselves? (What do you think about that statement? 
Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) test the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does the group agree on this?) 



ERIC 
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Participant B (cont.) 



PHASi: III: I:Vidi:nci: search 

The task of the group \n this phase is lo develop its thinking about (he 
ilirce hypotheses seieeied in the last phase. The discussants should (hink 
together about the evidence supporting eaeh idea. Hach member sliould work 
to hsleii with eare to the thinking of other Jiienibt^is. and relate his comments 
lo those slateitienls which preceded his. 

Work to answer this question: What is the strongest evidence we cati find 
in the passage lo support our hypotheses'^ 

\[) Kl^LI l-OR TiifS PHASl.: After the llrst comment, no one 
may express lits own idea until he lias llrst rellcctetl b;>ck to the last speaker 
a suniniary ot'lus continents. When the previous speaker has signaled 
(probably noiiv.?rbally ) that the gist (if his idea has been reilected. the next 
person may add his own ideas. 



You have two jobs in this round ; 

Yoii should try to participate as actively as p'>ssiblc in the discussion; 
You are also asked to serve as recorder tor y{)ur group note briefly the 
supp'M ling evidence cited for eiich idea. 



ERIC 
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Participant B (cont.) 

These arc the guideiines the observer used in this phase: 

1. Did the group observe the ground rule? What difficulties did they seem to 
have in following this ground rule? 

2. Did every discussant participate? 

3. Did the group seem to give thoughtful attention to the contributions of 
each person, or did they listen more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the members ask each other for supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equally to each other, or did they seem to direct 
their comments largely to one person? 



ERIC 
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Participant B (cont.) 

PHASE IV: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 



The group has two tasks in this phase: 

1. Agree on owe hypothesis from among the three you have been working 
on, and state this in hypothetical form. 

2. Agree on the most promising ways of testing this hypothesis: decide on 
several action steps you might take to determine the validity of your . 
hypothesis. 

You have two jobs in this round: 

You are to participate as actively as possible in the discussion: You are 
also asked to serve as timekeeper. 

The group will have five minutes for the discussion period, and five minutes 
for the feedback period. You should let your group know when it has two 
minutes left, and when it has one-half minute left in each of these periods. 

In order that all groups may begin together, the workshop leader will 
announce "Begin." Take this as your starting point, and watch for the 
two-minute and one-half minute intervals from that point. 
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Participant B (cont.) 

These are the guidehnes the observer used in this phase: 

Does the discussion leader: 

(1 ) listen to what discussants are saying? 

(2) seem presst^d lo "fill in" all of the silent periods with his own talk, or 
v/ith prodding questions? Can he wait for participants' responses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants? 

(4) convey a sense of being personally interested in the group's problem? 

(5) move the group into a brainstorm session for one part of this period? 



ERLC 
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Participant B (cont.) 



PHASE V: VALUE ANALYSIS 

Take one more look at the passage. This time search for indications of the 
value patterns and behavior norms of the culture. 

One way of d' ng this is to ask: what behaviors or viewpoints seem to be 
approved by the persons described in the passage? 

Another approach is to look for expression of values or attitudes different 
from your own. Contrast these values with your own and with those of 
other members of the group. 

You are the discussion leader in this round: 

1 . You are to keep the group working on the task. 

2. Encourage and support the participation of each discussant. 

3. Try to increase the interest anJ involvement of the group in t*iis task. 

4. Listen, use paiaphrasing, clarify question, etc. to keep discussion from 
getting bogged down. 

5 Help group develop norm of being free to express value positions wHich 
differ from those held by others. 
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Participant B (cont.) 

These are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

1. Did the discussion leader keep the group working on the task? 

2. Did he seem to encourage and support the participation of each discussant? 

3. Did he try to increase the interest and involvement of the group in this 
task? (How?) 

4. Did he appear to be listening to what discussants were saying? 

5. Did the group develop a norm of being free to express value positions 
which differ from those held by others in the group? 



HANDOUT i^30: Participant C 



PllASi: 1: BRAINSTOKMINC; 

The ol\iect of the grinip in this pluise is to generate as .^laiiy constructive 
guesses as possible about this passage. 

The object of each discussant is to share as many hunches as he can think 

of. 

The object of the discussitin leader is to help the i;roup realize these aims. 



You are the obscncr. 

Did the discussion leader 

( i J .Make an effort to involve each liscussant in (he hypoilicsi/jng 
process? 

(2) Communicate evaluation or judgmiMit of the ideas expressed - 
verbally or nonverbally • 

(3) Discourage participants' expression of judgment and evaluation of 
each other's ideas? 

(4) Appear to be really listening to comments of participants? Convey 
intci'esi in their comments? 

(5) Feel pressed to fill in silent periods with his own talk? Was he able 
to wait for discussant to comment? 

(6) Work to get as many differeni ideas as possible? 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploration of any one idea? 
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Participant C (cont.) 

These are the guide questions the coserver used to watch the discussion leader. 
Did the discussion leader: 

( 1 ) Mai<c an effort to involve each discussant in the hypothesizing process? 

(2) Communicate evaluation or judgment of (he ideas expressed-verbally 
or nonver bally'' 

(3) Discourage participants' expression of judgment and evaluation of each 
other's ideas? 

(A) Appear to be really listening to comments of participants? Convc> 
inlere i in their comments? 

(5) Feel pressed to fill in silent periods with iiis own talk? Was he able to 
wail for discussant to comment? 

(6) Work to get as many different ideas as possible? 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploration of any one idea? 
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Parlicipjnt C (iront.) 



PIIASI: II: H\ ^'OTHLSIS SI'LliCTION 

The object of work in this phase is to review the explanatory ideas brought 
<.)Ut in the brL:.;storming phase. 

1, Review the list of hunches your group made in the brainstorming phase. 

2, I'lliniinale the repetitions, overlap of ideas, and ideas which seem less 
relevant. 

3, liliniinalc the ideas your group feels are the weakest hypotheses: the 
"k)ng shots," the explanations which seem highly improbable. 

4, Compare the feasibility of the remaining ideas. 

5, Select the three ideas which seem to hcJd the greatest explanatory 
potential. These would be the ideas, or hjnches, which - whether 

prt)ven or disproven-would allow the greatest gain in information. 

f 

You are discussant and recorder. 

Record the three ideas your group selects. 
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Participant C (cont.) 



These are the guide questions the observer used in this phase. 
Did the discussion leader: 

(1) press the discussants for clarification of the explanatory ideas? 
(Can you clarify that? Do you mean . . .? b. that statement clear 
to all of you?) 

(2) encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of the explanatory 
Statements? (Which of these ideas seems most reasonable? Does the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideaj than the 
other? If we select this as our "test-idea," are there others on the list 
that s:,ould be eliminated?) 

(3) ask fo', and encourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibility estimate? (What leads you to think that? What evidence 
seems to support that view?) 

(4) ef" ourage the discussants to interact with each other and develop a 
dialct?ue among themselves? (What do you think about that statement? 
Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) test the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does the group agree on this?) 



ERIC 
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Participant C 'cont.) 



PHASI:I!I: tVIDHNCi: SKARCIi 

The task of llic group in this phase is lo develop its ihiriking about the 
three hypotheses selected in the last phase. The discussants should think 
together about the evidence supporting each idea. Hach meniber should work 
to listen with care to the thinking of other aibers, and relate his comments 
to those statements which preceded his. 

Work to answer this question: \Miat is the strongest evidence we can fmd 
In the passage to support our hypotheses? 

GROUND RULt TOR THIS PUASl:: After the first commetit, no one 
may express his own idea until he has first reflected back lo the last speaker 
a summar>' of his comments. When the previous speaker has signaled 
(probably nonverbally) that the gist of his idea has been reflected, th^ next 
person may add his own iaeas. 

You have two jobs in this round. 

1 , You are to participate as actively as possible in the discussion, 

2. You are also asked lo serve as timekeeper. The group will have five 
minutes (yr the discussion period and five minutes for the feedback 
period. Yi u should let tlie group know when it has two minutes left, 
and when it has one-half minute left in each of these periods. 

In order that all groups may begin together, the workshop leader will 
announce "Begin." Take this as your starting point and watch for the two* 
minute and oi^e-half minute intervals from that point. 



Participant C (cont.) 

These are the guideHne^ the observer used in this phase: 

1. Did the group observe the ground rule? What difficulties did they seem to 
have in following tLis ground rule? 

2. Did every discussant participate? 

3. Did the group seem to give thoughtful attention to the contributions of 
each person, or did they hsten more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the members ask each other for supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equally to each other, or did they seem to direct 
their conriinents largely to one person? 



Participant C (cont.) 
PMASUIV: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 
The group has two tasks in this phase: 

1 . Agree on one hypothesis from among the three you have been working 
on, and stijte this in hypothetical form. 

2. Agree on the most promising ways of testing this hypothesis, decide on 
several action steps you might take to determine the validity of your 
hypothesis. 

You are the discussion leader in this round. Your job is to: 

1 . Move the group into a brainstorm session for Part I of this period. 

2. Listen to what the discussants are saying: 

a. Clarify. 

b. Paraphrase. 

c. Lo not push any one idea-in genera! facilitate the discussion. 

3. Try to get the group going without prodding questions; wait for 
participants' responses; do no? fill in periods of silence. 

4. Be supportive and encouraging. 
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Participant C (cont.) 

These are the guidelines tlte observer used in tl^is pliase. 

Does the discussion leader: 

(1) listen to what discussants arc saying? 

(2) seem pressed to "fill in" all of the silent periods with his own talk, or 
with prodding questions? Can he wvit for participants' responses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants? 

(4) convey a sense of being personally interested in the group's problem? 

(5) move the group into a brainstorm session for one part of this period? 
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Participant C (cont.) 



PHASE V: VALUE ANALV<^!S 

Take one more look at the passage. This time search for indications of the 
value patterns and behavior norms of the culture. 

One way of doing this is to ask: what behaviors or viewpoints seem to be 
approved by the persons described in the passage? 

Another approach is to look for expression of values or attUudes different 
from your own. Contrast these values with your own and with those of 
other members of the group. 

You are a discussant in this phase. 
Participate as actively as possiblj. 
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Participant C (cont.) 

These are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

1. Did the discussion leader keep the group working on the task? 

2. Did he seem to encourage and support the participation of each discussant? 

3. Did he try to increase the interest and involvement of the group in this 
task? (How?) 

4. Did he appear to be listening to what discussants were saying? 

5. Did the group develop a norm of being free to express value positions 
which differ from those held by others in the group? 



IIANDOI'T -30: rjrlicip;im 0 



niASi: I: URAINSTORMINC; 

The uhjcc! 1)1' tlu' group in iliis phase is lo j:c'iierdU' js iiiuiiy cuiisl riict ivc 
gue'sse'b js possible jboiit this passugc. 

Tlie DhjL'L'i oC each thsLiissaiil is to sIkifc js nuiiy hunches as he can tliiiik 

of. 

The Dbject ol' llic discvission leader i:. to lielp (lie group icali/e iliese aims. 

You liave iwo jobs m (his louiul: 

You slioukl ir\' lo pariicipaie as actively as possif.k' in the uiscu'sion. 
You are also askeJ lo serve as recorder for your group making a list of all 
the ideas the group produces. 



ERIC 
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Panic* '»aii( D (coiit.l 

riichC arc llic uuldc (lucsiii)ns llic ubsLMvcr used lo walch the discussion leader. 
Did llie discussion leader: 

( 1 ) Make an etTurt to involve eacii discussani in ihe liypo(liesi/in«j pi'jcess? 

(2) C'oniniunicale cvaliialion or judiinieni of the ideas expressed verbally 
or nonvor bally ? 

(3) Discourage f)arlicipanis' expression of judgnient and evahialior] of each 
other's ideas? 

(4 1 Appear lo be really lisieninji lo coninienls of pariicipanls' Convey 
iniercsi in their conmients? 

(5) I'oel pressed lo fill in silent periods with his own talk? Was he able to 
wail for discussani lo coninieni? 

(6) Work lo get .' S many differeni Ideas as possible'^ 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploraiion of any one idea? 
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Participant D (cont.) 



PHASI-. II: HYP0THHSISSI:LI:CTI0N 

The objuci of wt)rk in ihis ph;isc is \o review ihe explanatory' ideas broiiglil 
out in the bralnslorir.ing phase. 

1 . Review the list of hunches your group made in the brainsionning phase. 

2. Lhniinate (he repetitions, twerlap of ideas and ideas which seem less 
relevant. 

.V lihminate the ideas V'MJr group feels are the weakest hypotheses; ilie 
''long shots/' the explanations whicli seem highly improbable. 

4. Compare (he feasibility of the remaining ideas. 

5. Select the three ideas which seem to hold the greatest explanatory 
potential. These would be the ideas, or hunches, which whether proven 
or disproven -would allow the greatest gain in information. 

You have iwo jobs ;n (his round: 

You arc to participate as actively as possible in the discussion; you are also 
asked to serve as timekeeper. 

The i^roup will have five minutes for (he discussion period, and five minutes 
for the feedback period. You should let yt)ur group know when it has two 
minutes left, and when it has one-half minute left m each of these periods. 

In order that all groups may begin together, the worksht^p leader will 
announce ''Begin/' Take this as your starting point, and watch for the 
two-minute and one-half minute intervals from thai point. 
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Participant D (cont.) 



These are the guide questions the t bserver used in iUi^ phase, 
Did the discussion leader: 

( I ) press the discussants for clarification of lhe explanatory ideas? 

(Can you clarify that? Do you mean . . .? Is that statement clear to all 
of you?) 

(2j encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of tlie explanatory 
statements? (Which of these ideas seems most reasonable? Does the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideas than the 
other'' If we select this as our *'test-idea," are there others on the hst 
that should be eliminated?) 

(3) ask for, and encourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibihty estimate? (What leads you to think that? What evidence 
seems to support tha» view?) 

(4) encourage tlie discussants to interact with each other and develop a 
dialogue among themselves? (What do you think about that statement? 
Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) test the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does the group agree on this?) 



ERIC 
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Puriicipuni !) <cont.) 



PHASI'. Ill: hVIOl'A'CL SI AKC'II 

The lask of the grovip iii this pliasc is U) develop its thinking about the 
iJiree h\ polheses selected iii the lust phase. The discussuius should think 
together about the evideiiee supporting eueli idea. l:acli member should \vt?rk 
10 listen with care to the thinking of oilier members and relate his eominents 
to those siatemenis whiLli preceded ins. 

Work 10 aiis^K'ei (hrs ([ueition; W'h iil is (he sirongesi evidence \\v ean find 
in the passage to support oui li\'poiheses\' 

(iKOlA'i) Kl'Li: H)R THIS PlIASIi. Alter the liist comment, no one 
may express his own iilca iiiMil he has first reHeeted back to the last 
speakei a summary of his eommcnts, When the previous speaker has signaled 
(probably nonverbally ) that the gist ot'his idea lias been rellecied, tiie ne.xt 
person ma\' add his own ideas. 



arc the discission leader. Your role is lo be a lac iii tat or rather lliau a 
leader. Your specific tasks are: 

1. See that the ground rule is observed. (If someone else doesn't start the 
discussion right away, you should gel llie group started by briefh 
stating your own view.) 

2. Work 10 see that every diseussaiil partieipaies. Try lo do this as iion- 
directivcly as possible: nonverbal cues are helpful here turning lo 
someone, looking a I someone, even signaling if iiecessarv', 

.1. Keep the group u> ihe lasK ot searching for evidence which supports 
ilie hypollieses. 

4, See that ihe parhcipants talk lo each other, insiead of channeling iheir 
remarks through you. 

5, Jf long, involved coniribulions are making il difficuli for the next 
speaker lo summarize and reflect back, call this lo the at lent ion of the 
group. 
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Panicipaul D (coiit.) 

These are the guidoiincs llie observer used in this phase: 

1. Did I he ^iroup observe ihe ground rule? VVlial dil'ficiiltics did tliey sccni to 
huve in following this ground rulc'^ 

2. Did every discussnni participate? 

3. Did the group seorn to give thoughtful attention to the contributions of 
eacli person, or did I hey listen more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the menibcrs ask each other ("or supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equalK' to each o'her, or did thc\ scorn to direct 
their comments largely to one person? 
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Participant D (conl.) 
PHASHIV: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 
The group has two tasks in this phase: 

1 . Agree on one hypothesis from among the three you have been working 
on, and state ihis in hypothetical form. 

2. Agree on the mosl promising ways of testing this hypothesis: decide on 
several action steps you miglit lake to determine ihe validity of your 
hypothesis. 

You are one of ihe three discussants in this phase. 

Try to participate as actively as possible in ihe task of the group. 
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Participant D(cont.) 

These are the guidehiies the observer used in this phase. 

Does the discussion leader: 

(1) listen to what discussants are saying? 

(2) seem pressed to "fill in" all of the silent periods with his own talk, or 
with prodding questions? Can he wait for participants' responses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants? 

(4) convey a sense of being personally interested in the group's problem? 

(5) move the group into a brainstorm session for one pari of this period? 
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Participant D (coni.) 

PIIASli V: VALUL ANALYSIS 



Take one more h)ok at the passage. This lime search fur indications of ihp 
value pa! ferns and behavior norms of the ciihure. 

One way of doing this is to ask: what beliaviors or viewpoints seem to be 
approved by the persons described in the passage? 

Another approach is to look for expression of values or attitudes different 
from your own. Contrast these values with your own and with those of 
otlier members of the »;roup. 

You ate the obscn er Try to ^ive the discussion leader feedback on these 
questions: 

1 . Did the discussion leader keep the group working on tlic task? 

2. Did he seem to encourage and support the participation of each 
discussant? 

3. Did he try to increase the interest and involvement of the group in this 
task? (How?) 

4. Did he appear to be listening to what discussants were saying? 

5. Did the group develop a norm of being free to express value positions 
which differ from those held by others in the group? 




Participant D (cont.) 

These are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

1 . Did the DL keep the group working on the iask? 

2. Seem to encourage and support the participation of each discussant? 

3. Try to increase the interest and involvement of the group in this task? 
(How?) 

4. Appear to be Usteniug to what discussants were saying? 

5. Did tJie group develop a norm of being free lo express value positi-.u^v 
which differ from those iield by others in the group? 
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MANDOUT :tr30: Participant L 



PHASI-: I: /BRAINSTORMING 

The objcci ol the group in this phase is Id gencraic as many conslritctiw 
guesses as possible about this passage, 

The objeel of each discussant is to share as many hunches as he can think 

of. 

The object t)f the discussiiin leader is to help the group realize these aniih. 



You hjve [\va '}obs id ifiis rounil: 

You are U) participate as actively as possible in the discussion: 

You arc also asked to serve as timekeeper. The uroup will have five iniiuiic^ 
tor ihc discussion period, am, live tninuies Cor llic lecdi uck perioL. Yo\.i 
sh >ukl let your ^roup know \vf\en it fias twt; minutes left, and wItcii it has 
oncdiair niiiiute left in each of these periods. So that all groups may beuui 
togeiher, ilie woiksliop leader will jjinouncc "Begin/' Take ilnsasyouj 
starting point ami uaich for the iwo-niinuie and one -half minute interval 
Iroin this point. 
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Participant I: (coiit.) 

These are tlie guide questions the observer used to watch the discussion leader. 
Did the discussion leader: 

( t ) Make an effort tu involve each discussant in the hypothesizing process? 

(2) Communicate evaluation or judgment of tlie ideas expressed -verbally 
or nonverbally? 

(3) Discourage participants' expression of judgment and evaluation of each 
other's ideas? 

(4) Appear to be really listening to comments of participants? Convey 
interest in their comments? 

(5) Feel pressed to fill in silent periods with his own talk? Was he able to 
wait for discussant to comment? 

(6) Work to get as many different ideas as possible'^ 

(7) Prevent pursuit or exploration of any one idea? 
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Participant E (cunt.) 



niASi: l[: llVPOTIIIiSIS SIXHCTION 

Tlic ohjCi- t »>l work in lliis phase Is to review llie explanatory" ideas brought 
nut in the lujiiisloriiun^ phase. 

1. Review the list of liujiehes your uroup made in the brainstorming phase. 

2. IJiininatc the repel!^ion^. overlap ol idejs. and ideas wliich seem less 
relevant. 

I:liriiinj(e the ideas your iiroiip lecls :ire ihe weakes! hyporhcses: (he 
"loiiLi shots/* the expljnjiiotis whjch seem highly improbable, 

4. Compare the feasibility of the remaininii ideas. 

5. Select the three ideas which seem to hold ihc greatest explanatory 
potential. These wmdd be the ideas, or luincfies, which wiieliier proven 
or drsproven wnvild allow the greaiesi ^ain in information. 

You are ihc iliscussioii leader in this phase. Your tasks are to: 

(1) direct the group in reviewing its list of hunches and in clinitnating 
repetitive and less relevint ideas. 

(2) turn the discussants' attention to testing the feasibility of the 
explanatory ideas. 

(3) work toward clarillcal ioji »if ideas and mutual underslaiiding among 
the discussants. 

(4) direcf die group's e.'Torts to a coniparison of pr^^fcrred cxpla' ^ui)ns. 

(5) encourage the discussants' interaction anti dialogue with each other. 

(6) ask for. and eTicourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 
each feasibility statement t)r estimate. (What leads you to that 
conclusion?) 

(7) lest the consensus of ihc group in its selection and refinement of the 
explanatory ideas. (How do die rest of you (eel about this? Does the 
group agree on this?) 
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Participant E (cont.) 



These arc the guide questions llie observer used in this phase. 
Did the discussion leader: 

(1) press the discussants for clarification of the explanatory ideas? 

(Can you clarify that? Do you mean . . .? Is that statement clear to all 
of you?) 

(2) encourage discussants to compare the feasibility of the explanatory 
statements? (Which of these ideas se^ms most reasonable? Docs the 
passage seem to offer more support for one of these ideas than the 
other? If we select this as our **test-idea," are there others on the list 
that should be eliminated?) 

(3) . ask for, and encourage discussants to ask for, supportive rationale for 

each feasibility estimate? (What leads you to think that? What evidence 
seems to support that view?) 

(4) encourage the discussants to interact with each other and develop a 
dialogue among themselves? (What do you think about that statement? 
Can you respond to that idea?) 

(5) test the consensus of the group? (How do the rest of you feel about 
this? Does the group agree on this?) 



Participant [: (coin.) 

piiAsr ill: i:vii)i-.NC[-: skarcm 

TIk* las of tlu' iiroup in (liis phase is U) develop its thinking al>i)ui llie 
tlnee liypt>lheses seletMeJ in tlie la^l phase. The lii.sciissarus should think 
totiether ahodl tlie evidence sujipuitine each idea, l-ach member should work 
to listen with care lo the thinking of odier rneinhers. and »olate his eonnnetits 
to thcise slalenients w hkh preceded his. 

Work to answer this question: What ts the strongest evidence wo can find 
in the passage to support t)iir hs pollieses'.^ 

CKOrNI) Kl'LI. I ()l< THIS PHASi:. After die nrst connnent. no one 
may express his own idea uniii he has first lellected hack lo the hisi speaker 
a MininKir\ of lui. conunenis. W'lien llie pievious speakei !kis signak'd 
ipiohahiy non\'cihal!y ) that tlie gist (»f Ins idea lias been rellecied, ihe ne\t 
person rna\' add his own ideas. 

You are one td the three discussants in ihis phase. Try to particjjiaic as 
actively as pnssibje in the task of the group. 
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Participant E(cont.) 

Tliese are the guidelines the observer used in this phase: 

1. Did the group observe the ground rule? Wliat difficLiUies di(( they seem to 
have in following this ground rule? 

2. Did every discussant participate? 

3. Did the group seem to give thoughtful attention to the contributions of 
each person, or did iliey listen more carefully to one person? 

4. Did the members ask each other for supporting rationale? 

5. Did the participants talk equally lo each other, or did they seem to direct 
their comments largely to one person? 
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Participant E (cont.) 

PHASE£ iV: HYPOTHESIS THSTING 

The group lias two tasks in this phjsc: 

L Agree on one hypothesis from anu)np Hie three you liave heeii w 
on. iind staJc this in hypothetical torrTi. 

2. Agree on the most promising ways of testing this hypothesis: ' on 
several action steps you might lake to determine the vaUdilN 
liypothesis. 

You are the obsen'cr in this round. 
Does the discussion leader: 

(1 ) listen to what discussants are saying? 

(2) seem pressed (o *Ti[l in" all of the silent periods with his own talk, 
or with prodding questions? Can he wait tor participants' responses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants'^ 

(4) convey a sense of being personally interested in the group's problem? 

(5) move the group into a brainstorm session for one part of this period? 

When the feedback period begin ^ ask everyone in your group to turn to the 
next page in their briefs; this be a copy of t!;e observation guide you have 
been using (above). 

You sliould proceed to share your feedback with the group. Try to use 
specific examples: What did tlie discussion leader actually do or say? What 
did the leader or discussants do that *:eemed particularly helpful to achieving 
the goals of this phase? 

When you have summarized your observations, ask the other group 
members if they have comments about any of the observatior points. 

You have five minutes for both of these tasks: giving your own observa- 
tions, and getting further feedback from the group. 
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Participant I: (com.) 

These arc tlie guidelines tlie observer used in iliis pliaso. 

Does the discussion leader* 

( 1 ) lislcn to what discussunls are saying'* 

(2) seem pressed to 'Till in" all tlie silent periods with his uwn talk or 
with prodding ijuestions? Can he wvii lor [larticipanis' respunses? 

(3) seem supportive and encouraging to the participants'? 

(4) convey a sense of being [leiSDiially niterested in tlie gruuii'> problem? 

(5) move tlie group into a braiiistoiin session tor v>ne part of this period? 
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niASi: V: VALUi: analysis 

Take one more look :it the pus^iiue. This lime seuieli loi iiulieulions of the 
va/uc fkiUcnis ;iiu( hchavior norms oT the etilmre. 

OiK' \s a>' ol\lninij this is to ask: Nshal behaviois oi vicvvpoitus seem lo be 
approvetl l^y the persons Jeserihed in the passage'.* 

Anoihcr approaeh is to look lor expression oT vahies or attitudes ditTereni 
I'roni your nvn. Contrast these values with your o\n ii and with tlu)se of other 
members of the group. 

>'ou are the recorder \n litis round. Kecortl those value patterjis and behavior 
norms listed by your group as best des^jribing the culune. 

You are also a Jisctissanf. 
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ParlicipaiU 1: (conl.) 

These are the guidelines the ob^erviM used in this phase: 

1. Did the discussion leader keep the group working on the task? 

2. Did he seem to encourage and support the participation of each discussant.' 

3. D=d he try to increase the interest and invclvcnient of the group in this 
task? (How?) 

4. Did lie appear to be lisfcntng to what discussants were saying? 

5. Did the group develop a norm of being free to express value positions 
which differ from those held by other? -n the group? 
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ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step 2: 
Allow: 
Materials: 



READING HISTORIC DOCUMENT 



5 minutes 



Handout #31 (pp. 62-63) 



How to Proceed: Distribute the handout to participants. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Read tlie liistorical document. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations 
to the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 




HANDOUT I . Historic Document: The Old Man with the Broken Arm* 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

1 At an old man— four-score and eight: 

The hair on liis head and the hair of his eyebrows-white as the new snow 
Leaning on the shoulders of his great-grandchildren, he walks in front 
of the Inn; 

4 With his left arm he leans on their shoulders; his right arm is broken. 

1 asked the old tnan how many years had passed since he broke his arm, 

I also asked the cause of the injury, how and why it happened? 
7 The old man said he was born and reared in the District of ; 

At the lime of his birth— a wise reign; no wars or discords. 

*'Onen I listened in ihc Pear-Tree Garden to the sound of fluie and 
song; 

10 Naught I knew of banner and lance, nothing of arrow or bow. 

Then came the wars of T_ and the great levy of men; 

or three men in each house, -one man was taken. 
1 3 And those to whom the lot fell, where were ihey laken to? 

Five months' journey, a thousand miles— away to ^. 

We heard it said that in there flows the River. 

16 As the flowers fall from the pepper-trees, poisonous vapours rise. 

When the great army waded across, the water seethed like a cauldron; 

When barely ten had entered the water, two of three were dead, 
19 To the north of my viliage, to the south of my village the sound of 
weeping and wailing. 

Children parting from fathers and mothers;husbands parting from wives. 

Lveryone says that in expeditions against the tribes 

22 Of a million men who are sent out, not one returns. 
1, that am old. was then twenty-four; 

My name and fore-name were written down in. the rolls of the Board of War 

In the depth of the nij^t not daring to let any one know 
25 I secretly took a huge stone and dashed it against my arm. 

For drawing the bow and waving the banner now wholly unfit, 

I knew henceforward 1 should not be sent to fight in . 
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28 Bones broken and sinews wounded could not fail to hurt, 
I was ready enough to bear pain, if only I got back home. 
My arm— broken ever since: it was sixty years ago. 

3 1 One limb, although destroyed, -whole body safe! 

But even now on winter nights when the wind and rain blow 
From evening on till day's dawn I cannot sleep for pain. 

Not sleeping for pain Is a small thing to bear, 

34 Compared with the joy of being alive when all the rest are dead. 

For otherwise, years ago, at the ford of River 

My body would have died and niy soul hovered by the bones that no one 
gathered. 

37 A gliosi, rd have wandered in , always looking for home. 

Over the graves of ten thousand soldiers, mournfully hovering.'' 
So the old man spoke. And 1 bid you listen to his words 

Have you not heard 
40 That the Prime Minister of K 

Did not reward frontier exploits, lest a spirit of aggression should 
prevail? And have you not heard 

That the Prime Minister of T 

43 Desiring to win imperial favour, started a frontier war? 

Bui long before he could win the war, people had lost their temper. 

Ask the man with the broken arm in the village of ! 



*This is an ancient Chinese manuscript. 



ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step 3: PHASE I: BRAINSTORMING 



Allow: 1 3 minutes 

general directions (sheet 1 ) -3 minutes 
task (sheet 1 ) -5 minutes 

observer feedback (sheet 2) -5 minutes 



Materials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instriidions to P:irtici[Knits (in your own words): 
Follow the dircccions in your packajie tor Phase 1. 



Objectives: 

To ^ocus attention on actual instructional behavior reciuiretl by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in incpiiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 
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ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step 4: PHASE II. HYPOTHESIS SELECTION 



Allow: 13 minutes 

general directions (sheet 1) -3 mniutes 
task (sheet I) -5 minutes 

observer feedback (sheet 2) -5 minutes 



Materials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Partici|iants (in your own words): 
Follow the directions in your package for Phase II. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant wUh some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 




ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step 5: PHASE III: EVIDENCE SEARCH 

Allow: 1 3 minutes 

general d '•ections (sheet 1 ) -3 minutes 
task (sheet 1) -5 minutes 

observer feedback (sheet 2) -5 minutes 

Materials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Follow (he directions in your package for Phase 111. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on acJua! instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some prtctice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inqniry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 
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ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Step 6: PHASE IV: HYPOTHESIS TESTING 



Allow: 13 minutes 

general directions (sheet 1) minutes 
task (sheet 1 ) - 5 minutes 

observer feedback (sheet 2) -5 minutes 



Materials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Follow the directions in your package for Phase iV. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 




ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



Slcp7: PHASE V: VALUE ANALYSIS 



Allow: 1 3 niinulcs 

general lircctions (sheet I ) -3 minu^\s 
task (sheet I ) -5 minutes 

observer feedback (shoe; 2) -5 minutes 



Materials: Handout #30 (pp. 9-59) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 
Follow the directions in your package for Phase V. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of inquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in instructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 
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ROUND ROBIN 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



step 8. GROUP DISCUSSION 

Allow: 25 minutes 



Materials: charts generated during each of the five 

phases of the exercise 



How to Proceed: Group discussion focuses on the charts 

generated by each group during the 
problem-solving sequence. 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Our discussion should relate the charts~the data generatcd-to the 
group process and to the processes involved in the problem-solving 
sequence. 



Objectives: 

To focus attention on actual instructional behavior required by the 
various phases of hiquiry. 

To provide each participant with some practice in histructional 
behavior supportive of each phase of inquiry. 

To provide practice in observing a group involved in inquiry, in 
diagnosing its effectiveness, and in reflecting these observations to 
the group. 

To provide initial experience with one type of value analysis. 
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FEEDBACK 



NOTE: These are sample questions, designed to elicit feedback from 
participants. Feedback questions in other modules may also be adapted 
to this one. 

1. Rate the effectiveness of the Round-Robin inquiry practice in focusing 
your attention on actual instructional behavior required by the various 
phases of inquiry. 

1 2 3 

not at all 
effective 

Why? 

Why not? 



4 5 6 

extremely 
effective 



2. How comfortable did you feel when giving feedback in your role as 
process observer? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

not at all extremely 
comfortable comfortable 

Why? 
Why not? 
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RATIONALE 



Several simulations are involved in the Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) 
curriculum, These simulations place parlicipants in differenl situations and 
in different behavior and role frames. In a simulation the participant can 
make a decision, carr>' out, and sec the results of his actions. The attempts 
to resolve the problems and conllicts created by this nrw situation require the 
application of a number of process skills already introduced m this workshop 
design. 



OBJECTIVES 

To place participants in different conditions and situations in order for them 
lo utilise and extend the process skills, roles, and behaviors and the MACOS 
learning developed in the workshop. 

To provide more experience with, and a study of, a MACOS instructional 
device: simulation. 

To demonstrate that the concept of simulaticjn can be an operating model for 
the study of a social situatioii. 
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TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 



READ Handout #32 (p. 8) and #33 (p. 1 2). 

PREPARE these handouts for distribution to participants. 

READ MACOS, Teacher Guide, Book 7, Section II, Lesson C (Directions for 

Game). 

HAVE on hand for distribution copies of MACOS booklet Journey to the 
Arctic, 

PREPARE these materials (from game directions): 
seal-hunting boards 
seal-meat stickers 
seal-hunting record sheets 
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SIMULATION 



Step 1 : 

Allow: 
Materials: 



INTRODUCTION TO SIMULATION 
WHAT IS SIMULATION? WHAT 
ARE THE KEY ELEMENTS OF A 
SIMULATION DESIGN? 



10 minutes 



Handout #32 (p. 8) 

MACOS booklet Journey io the Arctic 



How to Proceed: 



Distribute handout among participants. 



Instructions to Pjrticipjuts (in your own words) 
Road the iKiiidoiit. 



Objectives: 

To introduce the concept of simulation ganiesas differentiated 
froiiJ role-playing. 

To illustrate (model) appropriate teacher roles when simulations 
are used as learning devices. 

To provide an example of alternative ways of teaching a concept 
(social organization). 



HANDOUT #32: 



What Is a Simulation? 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Simulations, as used in MACOS, are operating models of social situations 
or processes. The model is constructed by means of analyzing the significant 
variables which make up the processes to be illustrated. Those variables which 
are considered most significant are built into a game situation. Obviously the 
criteria employed in the selection process of these variables are crucial, for all 
of the variables can never be identified or isolated. Even if this goal were 
achieved, the wide range of variables in the simulation would make it 
unmanageable. 

In incorporating the variables, practical decisions about the components of 
a game setting have to be made—these involve a translation and substitution 
process. As an example, in the "Seal Hunt" game it would not be practical to 
have real ice and live seals, nor is it necessary in terms of the game objectives. 
Therefore, a game board and meat stickers substitute for the real environment. 
Reality, then, is represented; simulations themselves are not reality. However, 
consonant with the principles of simulation, these representations of reality 
must functioii in a manner analogous to their "real" life functions. 

In playing a simulation game, players usually take roles. In the "Seal Hunt,'' 
the players represent Eskimo seal hunters. It is important to make a distinc- 
tion between the roles assumed in the simulated setting and what is usually 
referred to as role playing. While engaged in a simulation, the players are not 
"acting out" a situation, but rather they are "acting upon" the situation. The 
important distinction is that there is an active decision-making element 
involved in a simulation that is not required in role play. 

The teacher, in using simulation as an instructional device, must have a 
clear conception of tJie roles (processes) being modeled. He must also 
constantly cause students to analyxe and to question the validity of the model 
that they evolve through successive plays. This focus must be maintained 
throughout the activity in order to maintain the integrity of simulation as an 
instructional technique. 
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SIMULATION 



Step 2: 



INTRODUCTION TO A 
SEAL HUNT SIMULATION 
HUNTING SEAL ON THE 
ICE OF PELLY BAY 



Allow: 
Materials: 



1 5 minutes 



Handout ^33 {p. 12) 

MACOS, Teaclier Guide, Book 7, 

Section H, Lesson C {game rules) 
seal-hunting boards 
seal-meat stickers 
seal-hunting record sheets 



How to Proceed: 



Before starting to play the simulation, 
have participants discuss the suggestions 
contained in Handout #33. 
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Instructions (o Participants (in your own words): 

Read Handout #33 and the game rules. Questions to be considered 
when using this simulation are: 

Is this model valid? Are the variables selected for inclusion in the 
simulation the most appropriate in terms of game ot)jectives? Is 
the seal hunt an accurate reflection of reality? How would you 
evaluate student learnings? 

(Read game directions aloud to participants.) 



Objectives: 

To provide a basis for evaluating simulation games slj^ 1 the jse of 
games as a means of increasing effective identification with the 
Eskimos. 

To provide familiarity with a specific simulation in the MACOS 
curriculum. 




HANDOUT #33; Suggestions for Using Simulations in the Classroom 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
seciion of the iProcess Education for Teachers 
package. 

1 ) On the first playing of a simulation briefly explain the game rules then 
let the students play through the game. Do not be concerned with 
making fine distinctions in terms of the rules. 

2) The teacher should not suggest game strategies to the students. Simula- 
tions are unique in that they offer tlie learner an on)portunjty to 
manipulate and act upon an environment 3nfi ^^e ^he results of his 
actions. 

3) Printed game rules are not inviolate, long as they do not violate the 
basic model of the game, students should be allowed and encouraged to 
manipulate the rules. 

4) Research has shown that it is essential for the teacher to get feedback 
from students as to why they developed the strategies they did in play- 
ing the simulation. This can be done by discussing game record sheets, 
student description of the strategies they foUowed, etc. 

5) The students' understanding of the purpose of specific rules and design 
elements in the game, in terms of their relation to the real-life situation, 
is a good indication of their knowledge of the concepts being taught in 
the simulation, (e.g., Why are there so many seat breathing holes?) 

6) Follow-up discussions should be an integral part of teaching with 
simulations. The discussion should attempt to relate the game to its 
real-life counterpart. The teacher should probe, not expound. 

7) Several playings of most simulations are necessary if the learner is to 
develop, assimilate, and internalize the concepts (processes) of the 
model. Therefore, the teacher needs to pace the playing of the game so 
that students do not become bored with or tired of the game too 
quickly. 



SIMULATION 



Step M PLAYING THL SEAL HUNT 

SIMULATION WITH FARTKIPANTS 
IN THL ROLLS Of NLTSILIK SLAL 
HUNTiiRS 



Allow: 45 uiiimtes 



Matcriols: MACOS, Teacher Guide. Book 7, 

Section IL Lesson C 
seal-hunting hoards 
seal-meat stickers 
seal-hunting record sheets 



How to Proceed: Do no( suggest gaine strategies. Clarify 

tfie procedural elements of the game, 
but do so sparingly. Assist with rules 
organization only if you must, and even 
then respond as little as possible. Do not 
offer any directions or suggestions 
relative to She goals of the simulation. 
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Iiislriiclii)iis to Parlicipaiits (in your own words): 

Rc\c\ lo llie rules given in llie l eaclier (iuiile (reaililN availal)le to 
all partieipants). 



Objectives: 

To develop and lest alternative problcnvsolviny strategics, with 
emphasis on the reality of environnuMUal factors in Eskimo life. 



ERIC 
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SIMULATION 



Step 4: POST-GAME FOLLOW-UP 

EVALUATION OF SEAL HUNT 
STRATEGIES, SIMULATION, 
PROCEDURES, AND METHODS 
OF USING THE SEAL HUNT iN 
A CLASSROOM 



Allow: 10 minutes 



Materials: used hunting record sheets 



How to Proceed: Repeat and discuss the initial questions 

in the module (see p. 17). Then try to 
find out from p;irticipjnts the type of sociiil 
orjiani/ation they think (hypothesize) 
would evolve around this kind of survival 
acti\ 'ly. Use record sheets to examine 
results in groups and tlien in the total 
class, in order to develop workable 
strategies. Emphasize the process* not the 
number of kills or the number who die. 
Relate tliese results to Eskimo environ- 
mental reality. Probe to get at the values 
which might possibly exist in this type of 
hunting culture. The entire group is to 
pose hypotheses on how Netsiltk Eskimos 
have developed an adaptive pattern. 



ERIC 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Is this modet valid? Are the variables included in the simulation the 
most appropriate in terms of game objectives? Is the seal hunt an 
accurate reflection of reality? How would you evaluate student 
learnings? 

Would strong individual leaders emerge in this culture? Is competi- 
tion a characteristic which would emerge? Would conspicuous con- 
sumption be valued? 

Review your record sheet and explain your hunting strategy. 



Objectives: 

To provide further experiences with group interaction skills and 
abilities. 

To develop an appreciation of a variety of problem-solving 
strategies. 

To provide a practice experience in n problem-solving activity. 



ERLC 
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SIMULATION 



step 5: 



REVIEW OF SIMULATION AS A 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVICE 



Allow: 



10 minutes 



Materials: 



None 



How to Proceed: 



Emphasize the fact that printed game 
rules are not inviolate. Children sliould 
be encouraged to change them as long 
as what they do accurately reflects the 
basic model. Pupil feedback is essential 
to learning with simulation games. 
(See 'The Hunting Game: An Analysis 
of Learning by Simulation/' Curiosity, 
Competence, Community: Man: A 
Course of Study, afi Evaluation, IL 
71-108.) 
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Instructions to Pnrticipnnts (in your own words): 

What if your students change the game rules? What are the criteria 
for rule changes? Howdo you evaluate what students have learned 
in playing this game? 



Objectives: 

To develop facility in using simulations as instructional devices. 
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RATIONALI: 



Tlic loldl design of the worksliop is rcriccled in ihis module. All workshop 
jclivilics lidd js llicir ullinialc objcciive jn undcrstdnding of the roles diid 
hehdviors needed lo implemem the Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) 
curriculum successfully. This culiiiiiidling module gives participants oppor- 
luniiy to prjcticc jnd refine these roles jnd belijviors. 

Participants who have worked logetlier throughout the workshop are teamed 
to offer ejcli other support jnd rcinforcenicni ws they try out these new 
roles and behjviors. 

Tusks dre diffcreniiaied jniong tejni nienihors, so that ejcli person assumes 
either a leacher or an observer role during each lesson. Tejcher and observer 
must interact js logeilier they plan leeching objectives and devise or select 
instruments for observation which are congruent with these objectives. The 
iMwiw also designs inst runic nls for student feedback, making possible a cross- 
check of obscver data 

Interaction occurs lollowingcach lesson, js team members practice giving and 
receiving feedback about the teaching-learning situation. Modi Heat ion of 
teacher behaviitr. based on pupil and observer feedback, provides <ine means of 
siiuriiig inlluence in tiie classroom. 

Daily comnuinity sessiiuis establish norms for sharing and for legitimizing 
classroi>m mventiotis. 

To document the leachitig experiences related to classroom methodology, 
clussroom interaction, and MACOS content, each team completes a daily 
report. This documentation provides a basis l\)r wmkshop participants to 
reflect about the teaclie i -!e a rnerM,b server roles and behaviors, The value ol 
the documeiuaiion procr:ss becosues . videni as teani members analyze die 
role behaviors involved in being ;i diagnostician, an inventor, a practitioner, 
an evalualor, an observer. 

OBJIClIVfiS 

To provide support for practicing and refining new roles and behaviors as 
classroom teachers and/or observers. 

To ulili/e interpersonal communication skills in giving and receiving feedback. 
To establish norms lor documenting and sharing classroom experiences. 



TO PREPARE FOR THIS MODULE 

READ Haiidoulsi^34(p. 14), -35 (p. I 5), and =36 (p. 16). 

PREPARE iliesc liatidouls for dislribiiiioii to pai ticipaiils. 



ERIC 
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TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



Step I : PRIOR ARRANGEMENTS 

Allow: one month (or more) prior to workshop 



How to Proceed: 



Sec Special Procedures for Step I 
(pp. 8-9). 



Objective?' 

To inform workshop leaders of the logistical details and support 
service-j required for establishing the teaching situation. 



si>i:riAL iM<{)ri:i)iiKi-s tor sti:p i 



A scliDi^l district liiJt is iilrcudy coiiirnittcd to the installation of tlie new 
program involved in the workshop is an appropriate contact for a sclnnil 
location. The scliool locale tor the workslion iiuist have a large walking popu- 
lation at the desired i!radc level, in order to insure the requisite number of 
siudeiits to] the iciiching/learning situation. Another factor to he considered 
in selection, it' vitieo or audio recordings are to he utilized, Is the local noise 
l'act<n and the cla^^sroom acoustics. 

A statement clarifying and arranging tlie conditions involved in the workshop 
must he |)repared and reviewed with the local school authorities. The use of 
cliildren ret|unes permission slips and insurance coverage for hoth participants and 
students. A statement oT arrangements and considerations should he exchanged 
hetween the parties hnjg hcrtMc the beginning of the workshop, 

Stuilvnts 

Since some consideration or support for the installation is being provided, 
the school sliould he willing to assist in organizing the workshop. An informa- 
tional letter, asking for student participation, statnig conditions, and 
acknowledging the activity as a scluiol function, sliould be sent to ifie parents. 
The school otTice and/or Vv'orkshop participants from that school can reinforce 
the reL|UCsL so that an adetjuale population is assured. Each child must have a 
school permission slip signed by a parent. This sluiuld be completed before the 
end of the school term, if a summer worksliop is planned, if television or audio 
tape is to he used in the future, then permission forms for this evcnluaiiiy 
should be recjuired. Remember, it is easier to make all of the arrangements 
and an allocation of responsibilities early , rather than lu attempt it in the fmal 
flurry of activity when the school year ends. 

Arrival procedures for students should be organized. A key decision is 
whether to use groups of friends (in order to sustain the voluntary attendance) 
or to obtain a random distribution. This decision should be based on local 
condititnis. Since the teachers w ill not know the students, an (3 not oil the 
students will know each other, prepare and use name tags. i:ai.h of the rooms 
should be labeled, and participants should act as flour directors as long as 
necessary. It iiiic rote aching or small groups are to be employed, each student 
group should be composed of six to ten enrollees. It is desirable to form 
more groups, if the teaching/observation schema is to be inipleniented. 
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Rooms 



A scliDol is an idea! location because not o\\\y dues it have classroDiiis. Inil 
it also provides a library which can Ix^ used by teaciiers and stiuiciits. In order 
to increase the prohahility t>(" reliable oinnptneni and Ihia! protliki tjiKihl) ,a 
separate room should he set up lor lelevismn oi audio recorthiii:. Anoiliei 
room should be t laMished as a resoujee/coMiiiuiiiity ceiitei tor ihe ji.irlici- 
pants. This room can be a home base wheie materials, aiieiulas, et|uipincni, 
and so lorth are ceiiiraKy located. A \s'orkshop secretary can provule loiiiscical 
assistance for the equipment, nijlerials. typing, duplicaini^, and oihei such 
services that will be necessary lor Tour or more active teaching stations. The 
secretary is a key person lor the rapid turnaround ol dad\' leetlback sheets 
and docunieniatitui reports. The school olt'ice, t)perated liy a school secrelai) , 
will be aiujdter resource it) utihze the assets of the building and to hantile 
outside calls which will be relayed to the workshop secretary. 

A school selling also provides easy access to an adequate quantity and 
diversity ot audto-visual and other . upport equipment. A review ol^ the sec- 
tions of liie tiKiduies lieaded *Tt> Prepare for This Module" will provide data 
on the kind and tjuantity of equipment necessary. It is necessary to inspect 
and choose classrotims thai have adequate shades, outlets, screens, and so 
for til. 




TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



Step 2 

"^l -ThAC HlNG SUPPORT 



Allow. 



How fo Proceed: 



Objectives: 

To provide theoretical input, experience, and practice with the 
roles and behaviors demanded by process education. 



TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



Step .V. 
Allow. 
M: tenuis: 



PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 



I hour, two clays prior to tcncliiug 



Haiuloiits --34. .^5, M^ (pp. 14-16), 
distril)iitccl among participants 



How to Proceed: 



See Special Procedures for Step 3 (p. 17). 



ERIC 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Read the handouts, then take part in a discussion of the 
information. 



Objectives: 

To establish and discuss the conditions and constraints in operation 
during the teaching/learning situation. 



PRir 



HANDOUT ^}4: Classroom Teaching-Learning Situation 



NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

Participants are to be grouped in cjuartiMs. One pair of the quartet will plan 
and oxeeiiie a MACOS lesson wliilc the other pair plans and executes an 
^)hscrvatuin schema based on ihe lesson, Quartet pairs jre to rotute in the 
teaclier/ohserver role. 

Tasks for ijuartet members are: 

1. Specifymi: teaching objectives, 

2. Designing oi selecting observation instruments to assess teacher 
effectiveness m meeting objectives. 

3. Planning and executing teaching strategies (classroom methodology and 
interaction), 

4. IManning and executing observation strategics. 

5. Designing and administering student feedback instruments. 

0. Giving and receiving feedback in quartets regarding teacher effectiveness 
in meeting objectives, 

7, Sharing teaching practices with all workshop participants in conimuiiiiy 
sessions and through docunientatii>n (see Handouts and 36). 



ERIC 
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ilANDOl'T ^35: Duciiiticntatioti (juitie tor Teacher 

NOTE: This handout, in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package, 

[, Objectives of the lesson. 



11, Kalionaie slalemetit fur objectives. 



111. Materials uscil (nicluile paste, paint ol'ner supplies antl also copies o1 
all supplenK'ntary tnjtcrials you have desijzned such as copy til sludenl 
leediiack sheet ). 



IV. Operating instructions (time allotment and topics). 



V. Inleiences and judgments based on descriptive data. 



HANDOUT #36: Documentation for Observer 



NOTE: This handout> in form suitable for 
reproduction, will be found in the Handouts 
section of the Process Education for Teachers 
package. 

I. Objectives: 

Specify teaching objectives as you understand them. 
Speciiy data you will collect to assess these objectives. 

IJ. Material and equip'iOcnt used. 

IIJ. Observation techniques and instruments used (include copies of all 
instruments). 

IV. Inferences and judgments based on descriptive data (with respect to 
techniques and instruments for observation). 
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SPECIAL PROCEDURES FOR STEP 3 



The design for ihe lejcliing-leaming situatiDn tocuses dm the critical 
dimensions of ihc role ot the readier. The desitjr] allowj, pjrtitipanls to 
praciiee behaviors essential lo finnciioning as diaiinosueian. inveninr, practi- 
tioner, cvaluator. observer, and sharer of classroom practices, 

To provide a structure to practice these rt)|e behaviors llie lollowitig guide- 
lines were established. 

Participants are grouped intc quartets two teams. One team is to plan and 
carry out a MACOS lesson, while the other team serves as observers. This task 
diversification demands: 

( 1 } sp'*cityinL> leaching obiecuves. 

(2) designing or selecting observalion instruiiients lo assess teaclier 
etTectiveness ni meeting objectives. 

(3) planning and executing teaching strategies (classrtH)m methodology 
and interaction). 

(4) planning and executing observation strategies 

(5) designing and adniiiustering student feedback mst runic ins. 

(6) giving and receiving feedback in the quartet regarding teacher 
effectiveness in meeting objectives. 

(7) sharing teaching practices with all workshop participants, in 
community sessions and through documentation. (See documenta- 
tion guides for teacher and observer, Handouts and 3b.) 

Planning time (2 hours minimum), teaching time ( 1 ht>urs), sharing time 
( I hour) must be incorporated into workshop design. 

Audio and/or video-taping, althoug^i not absolutely essential, provide 
valuable means for securing feedback. 
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TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



Step 4: TtACHING EXPERIENCE 

Allow: 1 ' i liours a clay for two weeks 
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Objectives: 

To provide actual classroom experience for practicing and refining 
roles and behaviors. 



TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



ERIC 



Step 5: POST-TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

(QUARTET) 



Allow: Vz hour daily 



Materials: Daily lesso'i plan-objectives 

Daily feedback sheets (pu^iii and observer) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Instructions to Participants (in your own words): 

Observers are to share data statements related w teaching 
objectives. 



Objectives: 

To practice giving and receiving feedback about the teaching/ 
learning situadon. 




TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 
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Step 6: POST-TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

(COMMUNITY: TOTAL GROUP) 



Allow: '2 hour dailv 



Mntcri:ils: Daily lesson plan objectives 

Daily feedback sheets (pupil and observer) 



How to Proceed: (see instructions to participants) 
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Iiistriicfions to hirlicipiints (in your own words): 

P:irticip:ints :ire to share the teaching experience, inehiclinu (|iiartet 

feed back. 



Objectives: 

To document and share classroom inventions related to classroom 
methodology, classroom social interaction, and MACOS content. 



TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 



Step?: SUPPORT OURING TEACHING 

Allow: the entire worksiiop during the two-week 

teacliing experience 



How to Proceed: See Special Procedures A and B 

(pp. 26-27). 
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Objectives: 

To provide support and reinforcement for new roles and behaviors. 



sn ( lAi. i'R()( i:j)rKi':s i-or swvi. \ 



hucrcsi (iroups 

Diinni: \Uc )'irsi week of the icacliing'lLMriiinu siiu:ilii)n. qiicsiions, 
prohlLMiis. :iiul ik'cds iirisc t'roiii ihc experiences ofejicli j^iroiip. On ilie hjsis 
1)1 :iiiiieipaied needs, ihe woiksliop suH niiulu sei up and man inieresi 
aMters in siieli aieas as rulc-playinj:. value inquir)', grDuping, (juesiioning, 
aiul evaluation. Tlie eeiiteis should be designed as lesouree stations that are 
opetj aiul avaiialile lo (he jiartieipants during llieir preparation lime in the 
alteiiiooiis A schedule of lopic.saiul days should be given to the participants. 
Participants could, d tlie\' teel the need, go to the resource person with their 
problems. The centers should not be designed as classes with formal presenta- 
lions. By this proceduie. the stall could ln)pe to open dialogue with individ- 
uals nil tlieii concerns. I his consultmg service could be continued duriiig tiie 
second ueek ot" the teaching experience module on an open-lopic, open-time 
basis. Ibis "senice" orientation role-niodels the concept of the teacher as a 
resource, not a deliverer of intormaiioii on a certain topic on a given day al 
the appointed hour. Both stall and participants have to learn cominutiication 
cues and skills in order to make this procedure successful. 



SPLCiAL PROC Hl)URt:S FOR STi:!» 7: 13 

suggi:^ti;d rhsourchs 

Role-Playing: 

KM. Chesler and R. Fox, Role-Playing Methods in the Classroom (Chicago. 
Science Research Associates. Inc.. 1966). 

2. I-.R. Shariel and G. Shafiel, Role Playing for Social J^fl^wrs (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: Prentiec-liall, Inc.. 1969). 
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I 'alite /nquin': 

1 . R. Lippiti. R. Fox, and L. Schaible. The Teachcr^s Role in Sodat Science 
Investigation {Q\\\c,xp.y- Science Research Associates. Inc. 1969). 

2. L Rath&ei al.. Values and Teaching {Columbu?^, O,: Charles I:. Merrill. 
1^)66). 

3. F.R. Shal lci and {]. Shafiel. Ri>le Playing for Social Values (f nglewood 
Cliffs. N J.. Prcniicc Hall. Inc.. 

Diagnosing the Classnnnn /.canting tlnviromncnc 

1. R, Fox. \\.{\. Liis/ki.and R.S\:\\\m\ck, Diagnosing Classroom l.cannng 
i'nvironmenis{<^\\\c\x%o'. Science Research Ass . -jates. Inc.. l^dd). 

2. R. Ljppiii, R. Fox. and L. Scliaible. The Teacher's Role in Siwial Science 
Investigation. (Chicago: Science Research Associates. Inc.. 

Evaluation: 

1. "Finding Out What Students Have Learned.** .Seminar 12 in MACOS 
Seminars for Teachers {Cdiwbridgc. Mass.: Fdiicational Development 
Corporation. 1970). 

2. R. Lippitt. R. Fox. and I,. Schaible, The Teacher's Role in Social Science 
Investigation {Chic3^o\ Science Research Associates. Inc. » 1969). 

Questioning: 

1 . "'Minicourse III: I{ffective Questioning in a Classroom Discussion *' 
(Berkeley: FarWes. laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1909^. 

Grouping: 

1. R. Lippitt, R. Fox, and L. Schaible, The Teacher's Role in Social Science 
Investigation {Ch\c'd\\o: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1969), 

2. J. Olmstead, Theory and State of the Small Group Methods of Instruction 
(Alexandria: Human Resources Research Organization, 1970). 
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FOREWORD 



EJ cation has reached a major turning point. 

For as long as memory serves, it has been tfie business of schools to teacli ''right answers."" 
It has been tlie business of the teacher to act as the authoritative repository for those answers. 
In a stable and unchanging or very slowly changing world, this was a logical role for educa- 
to play. We had snme right answers. 

Ikit o'jr world is changing rapidly now. Tlic "riglit answers" may turn out to be quite 
wrvjug by the time loday's pupil has grown to adulthood. 

So we can lu) longer concern ourselves primarily with the content of education. Rather, 
we must place emphasis i>n the process of learning: for today's and tonu)rrow's children 
must have the resources rt)r self-di reeled learning, bey o /id formal schot))j/ig, if tiicy are to live 
productively and successfully in a world we cannot possibly predict. 

The Pr tccss i '.ducatiou for Teachers workshop is designed to give teachers an understand- 
ing of the learning process, by placing them in the role of learners themselves; and then to 
give them an opportunity lo pul to use what they have learned, in a true-to-life classroom 
situation. 

Tiiis intiodtictory booklet slu>uld be read completely before any of the otlier materials, as 
an oncnfaliim to the package and to the worksliop design. 
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LOGISTICS AND MECHANICS 



The F'jstcrn Regional Institute for Hdiication, since it started operations in )%6, has been 
deeply involved in helping schools to try out, to demonstrate, and to put to use newly devel- 
oped curricula. In the spring of Nationiil Science J^oundation funded an ERff: proposal 
to estijhlish a regional center for the installation and denionstraiinn of Man: A Course of 
Siudy (MACOS), an uppor-elenientary social science curriculum. 

The plan called for a campus team, composed of a college methods professor and a campus 
or collaborative teacher. This team would jointly design and conduct (a) a pre-service pro- 
gram for college elementary education students and (b) an in-service program for nearby 
school districts that wanted to implement the MACOS curriculum. The idea was not only to 
effect a change in the instructional program in public school classrooms, bui also to alter the 
constructs, materials, and t)rganization of college pre-service education courses. 

The NSF grant enabled f:RfE to establish a network of five colleges and forty public 
school classrooms in New York and Pennsylvania. Through other JiRMZ programs, an addi- 
tional forty classrooms participated in the KKIli-MACOS regional center. A renewal by N.SF 
for 1^^7(3-1^^71 enabled tlic network to expand to six more colleges and to service a few key 
public school districts. In all, (he ?970-l97l network includes eleven colleges, thirty a*hool 
districts, two hundred teachers, two hundred-fifty classrooms, and seven thousand pupils in 
five states (New York, Pennr ' ijiia, Ohic). Michigan, and Massachusetts) a id one Canadian 
province (Ontario). 

During a suf.niier workshop, the campus teams received training which enabled lliem to 
conduct mo. e lluMi twenty orientation and bi-weekly in-service classes during the year. The 
MACOS program director and consultants also visit each of the centers about once a month, 
to coordinate and monitor these effoits. In 'his way, a year-long support system h is been 
provided for putting the curriculum into operation. 

From its earlier experience in implementing curricula, ERIE had learned that ddc facto 
set of conditions and requirements was absolutely necessary for success. Therefore a detailed 
set of specifications was drawn for each pa: ticipating group: public scliool teachers, admini- 
strators, and pupils; college professors, administrators, and students; and campus school 
teachers, administrators, and pupils. Each college :)nd public school taking part in ^ pro- 
gram acknowledged these conditions and requirements and agre^id to their terms in a formal 
letter. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE WORKSHOP 



The second MACOS summer workshop was held in the Syrucuse areu August 3 througli 28. 
l^nO. Supporl for parMcip^jiirs w:is provided by NSf- and LRU:. Tlie Syracuse area was chose*" 
so that resources both human and iiiatei lal from ihc liRIL- home office could easily be 
called upon. The Syracuse location was convciiienl to reach, too. by botli private and public 
Iransp()rtati{)n. And ihc resources of a lar^ie iTietrup(»li(an area added to (he desirability of 
lioldini: the wc)rksho[) there. 

Housing i'or workslu)p participants was at the Manlius School, a private lioardtng school 
for boys. Ten of tfie fifteen participants, pius ti;e program director and experienced campus 
team staff, were housed together. The other five parlieijiants brought their families or lived 
nearby jiid did not stay at the school. 

Daytime classes were field at a suburban Syracuse public school district that planned to 
start using the MACOS curriculuin in 1^^70-l^>7i. One school in the district was a particularlv 
good setting, suice it offered an ample supply of rooms, audio-visua! jnd office reprodueiion 
equipment, and an o\T\cc staff, Moreover, numy of the piifiils atlcnci'ng tfiis :»clu>ol live within 
walking distance. Sitice the workshop design called for at least twenty-four students every 
day for two weeks, it w:is miperutive that the pujiils have easy access to the schooL 

Workshop luuirs extended from ^) a.m. to about 4 p.m. daily. Two mghts a week, evening 
sessions were lu'ld I'rom 7:30 to 1 0:00 p.m. ai Manlius Academy {usually Tuesday and Thurs- 
day). Nme of the fifteen participants were members of colIe«:c icams from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Micingan. The other stx came from school districts in New York. Ohio and 
Ontaru). The workshop staff consisted of the MACOS program director, two members of tb.e 
r.RII: prot^essional development team, and two experienced campus team iiiembers. 

Planning for the workshv^j) had begun immediately upt>n notification bv NSF of the grant 
to HRIIi. Throughout the spring, the program v^as disseminated and colleges were selected. 
At this time, too, the MACOS program director made preliminary arrangements. He also 
worked with BRIti's professional development team and experienced campus team members 
in designing and refining workshop plans. Dr. Hmily Girault, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Social Science EdU'^Uion faculty, was also a planning consultant. 

Continued planning by the staff took place throughout the four-week workshop, at l-ite- 
afternoon and evening sessions. 



THE NEED TO MODIFY BEHAVIOR 



A network of five college sites, eight school districts, and about two thousand pupils was 
organized by the ERI t regional center in 1969-1970 to install and disseminate Man: A Course 
of Study, ERIE coordinated and monitored the network in an effort to collect data on the 
installation strategy especially the year-long support system composed of the campus teams 
and the ERIE program director and consultants, Lacli of the five campus teams filed reports 
on each of the twenty-three pre-service and in-service classes conducted throughout the year. 
The teams also filed final reports on their efforts. These reports emphasized the problems 
they had encountered and pointed up new roles and behaviors that would have to be consid- 
ered in future I . ning of teachers. 

Participating teaclier.s completed reports on each individual MACOS lesson. Tiicy used 
report forms designed to solicit information nn the time spent on each lesson, the adequacy 
of materials and activities for both pupils and teachers, the use of supplementary materials, 
and the way teachers individualized the Icsson.s. Teachers' anecdotes and comments were also 
sought. A compilation of the reports from teachers was made in a document called Teacher 
Experiences with Man: A Course of Study in l:R/l: Research Network, Tiiat document con- 
tains many statements by teachers about the roles and behaviors required in teaching MACOS 
and about their ability to cope with these new situations. 

Another key aspect of the yoar-long coordinating and monitoring program was the series 
of on-site visits made by the program director and a group of consultants. This support staff 
made and recorded over seventy visits to the five campus sites during the year. The data col- 
lected from observation and by feedback from campus team leaders indicated new areas for 
further training and for reinforcement of prior (raining. They also turned up some anticipated 
concerns which never materialized. Through this intensive follow-up procedure, a clear 
pattern of role and behavior needs and concerns emerged. 



Roles and Behaviors: Quesiijns and Problems 

\ 

One of the first roles/behaviors on which interest focused was grouping procedures and 
techniques. Teachers strongly indicated the need for a.ssistancc in group work, especially using 
small groups, in teaching MACOS. While many reported that most of their students preferred 
to work in small groups rather than the whole class, others said that their students were ex- 
periencing difficulty with small-group discussion. Most teachers reported student enthusiasm 
and improved discussion skills, or said that students were becoming accustomed to group 
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work and reali/jii^ its iniporlance, However, both the campus teams and the program staff 
rcporlod mar)y retjuests from Icacliers for infurniation on grouping procedures and techniques. 

Since one of tlie emphases of MACOS is on tlie work of leading scholars, the curriculum 
content IS on tlic cutlinii ed^ie of knowledge. Thus many quesl.ons and issues are raised for 
which the present state of knowledge has no ''aiiswci." In addition, the curriculum stresses 
tlie methods and procedures of social science investigation- not the acquisition of some fact 
or the "right answer.** Teacliers encountered problems with open-ended questions and discus- 
sion. Tlie major difficulty hiy in conveying to students thut there may not be a ''right'* 
answer and that some questions are unanswerable. One teacher explained, "I had i difficult 
time carrying on or leading a discussion. Some students are still looking for 'right answers/ 
hesitant in offering judgments and opinions.'* One campus team reported, 'The teachers still 
look lo us as the definitive source for answers to their questions and problems." Another 
stated. "A few teachers fee' uneasy with open-ended questions: that is. they want specific 
te;icfier inforiiiation on what is luinKin ubout lumiaii beings.** This role-beliavior idea! is best 
stated by u group of teachers who expressed this view: 'The teacher has to refrain from 
lecturing and giving answers and must guide his sludcr.is in discovering answers to questions 
and in posing new questions. T}ic teacher works with tlie process of learning and not 
necessarily the content.** 

The Teacher us Skilled Quest ionei 

(juiding students to engage in inquiry, to probe througfi questions, places (he teacher in a 
supportive posiii;)!!. not tlie traditional stance of authority. The class sliould not revolve about 
the teacher: he must guide, not direct. The teacher faces the difficult decision: at what point 
does gu 'dance neconie direction? The issue is further compounded by the previous experience 
of students and teaciiers. This is illustrated by one icacher's comment: ''Being non-directive 
in a class of pupils accustomed to teacfier direction is the only difficult part so far.'' Anottier 
teacher remarked, "My student teacher taught MACOS a week- and commented on the diffi- 
culty of not talking too much.** This role/behuvior places teachers in the awkward position of 
hesitating lo express tlieir own ideas. The ability lo guide is, as one campus team advises, 
easier to talk about tlian to achieve. 

The role of the teacher in social science instruction places a very high premium on the 
teacher's kill with questioiiing techniques. Open-ended (juestions also require considerable 
ability in classroom management behiiviors. so that students become involved with ideas and 
pose t])cir own questions for furli)er sludy. The effort lo promote meaningful discussion, 
purposeful group work, and involvenif^nt with real, not contrived, problems requires the 



ability to fornuibtc questions and Id nKiintain tjiiostioiiiiig mdI to strive lor closure. This 
critical need was communicated by teachers in such slalcnienls as am still answering my 
own questions" and don't let the children ask ijuestions/' The need lor more attention lo 
this area is found in the final reports from all ilic campus learns. 

Breaking with the Old Ways 

The 'Mraps of the past * coi;sistei]tly appear in the comments of all the participants. The 
roles/behaviors required in process education create all sorts of problems. For instance, one 
campus team recounted. 'Tlv .0 is still a rigidity on the part of a few teachers .... They feel 
that every child must do every activity and that lime schedules should be adhered to faith- 
fully." Teachers themselves agreed, exemplified by one who said, 'M'm still too concerned 
with covering material." 

In a parallel view, tliere is a great fear of gaps in the social studies curriculum. Many 
teachers "yearn" for Latin-American or United States history. They express concetn about 
its displacement and anticipate problems of articulation with junioi high or middle school. 
Tlie role/behavior involved in the MACOS curriculum also means that "the teacher learns 
with her students and togethei they establish goals which are important.** This situation, 
called "messing around** by David Hawkins.* means that the teacher must be able lo take a 
certain amount of "chaos** in the classrtu)ni. Tluis. necessary ingredients in any process- 
education classrcjom include a patience with children who are learning to learn, a llexible 
attitude toward learning styles and modes, and a willingness to take some risks in new 
content areas. 

A Breakthrough into the Unfamiliar 

One spccifii; aclivjty thai created instructional problems in both iii-sc-vice cla.sses and 
elementary classrooms was role-playing. Placing themselves in different ^,id unfamiliar roles 
had mixed effects on the participants and brought forth varied reactions. For example, "Tiie 
role-playing, after devising questions in groups (on film reactions), was rather effectively 
sc|uelched by Miss *s pleasantly refusing by actions, not words, to role-play a 

child! The role play became more a discussion of questioiis and ideas.'' A campus team found 
in role-playing activity thai "all members participated and .showed interest; however, they 
did not accept the procedure.'* One teacher who had a particular interest in the device 
rcpor-ed that it was an unusually effective classroom instructional tool. She leiated: "My 
role consisted in presenting the opportunities for the dramatic play, to remain non-evaluative 
but supportive, and to be aware of underlying meanings to bring up in a discussion with 
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pLiycrsand uudicncc," Clearly, the diversity of results indicates the need for some designed 
input on this subject in order to make the most elTective use of this pupil-active projective 
technique in the classroom. 

Implementir^'* a new curricukirn. especially one tUnt is expressly desigr]ed with new or 
different expectatii^ns of how both students and teachers should behave, evokes some serious 
insecurity problems. If. as with MACOS. the curriculum also involved unfamiliar content 
areas, this feeling of insecurity is turther intensified, One team descril^ed the results tlilL way: 
''hi terms of participant involvement aiid willingness to enter into discussions, the sessions 
have been going very well. However, in informal discussion with the teachers. I feel that some 
of their real problems do not conic out during the in-service meetings. One of these seems to 
be a real sense of insecurity in working with a new program. Hence, instead of following the 
lead of the childien. they follow the teacher's guide.** So workshop designers must build in a 
number of experiences designed U) reduce these concerns, it is even more important to role- 
model new behaviors etfectively not merely talk about tlieni so that the roles/behaviors 
seem less threatening. ; 

When the roles/beliavit)rs under discussion are functioning even in a liniiled way. teachers 
consistently express surprise and ama/.emcnt at the quantity and cjuality oi' creative exj^res- 
sion displayed by their pupils, fhese experiences have encouraged both teachers and pupils 
to risk even further explorations. Thus the system can ha> a self-|'erpetuating fission effect: 
but certainly the path toward this goal is tortuous and at times not clearly markf.'d. 



*David Hawkins. *'Messi ig Abt)ut in Science.** Scicmr ami Chihlivn. Vol. II. No. 5 ( I'eb.. 
1965). 



WORKSHOP DESIGN 



The worksllop design was based upon a consideration of the role/behaviors required for 
effective installation of the MACOS curriculum via the ERIE network plan. The ERIE plan 
rcf^uires that 

A college methods professor and a classroom teacher will function as a team to: 
(1) design and conduct pre-service classes; (2) design and conduct MACOS lessons 
for children; (3) design and conduct in-service sessions for other teachers;(4) inter- 
act with or be consultants for area administrators, college professors, community 
groups where MACOS is being implemented; (5) disseminate information about 
the curriculum to others. 

Being an effective team member requires a knowledge and appreciation of the complexity 
of communication and demands skill practice in building an adequate communication system. 
The workshop design focused on communication skills by incorporating sessions devoted to 
theory input and practice in paraphrasing, perception checking, description of feelings, giving 
and receiving feedback, and nonverbal communication. 

Effective team membership also involves building feelings of confidence and trust in each 
other, mutuary diagnosing each other's strengths and weaknesses, in order to provide a basis 
for building shared leadership patterns. To lay a firm foundation for these attitudes and 
sensitivities, the classroom teacher and college professor were paired throughout the four- 
week workshop. 

The ability to work effectively with diverse groups— in-service classes, pre-service classes, 
community groups, administrators-demands understanding of social interaction theory and 
leadership styles. Social interaction theory was explored in the workshop through considera- 
tion of (I) how expectations are formed and their effect on perception, (2) how group norms 
are established and how they function, (3) how a task-oriented group evolves a social organi- 
zation (see Modules VI [NASA exercise) and VIIl [tower-building] ), (4) the role assignments 
or structures evolved by a group to perform a specific function, (5) the effect of competition 
on task performance, and (6) group process observation (with specific assignments of observer 
roles). Time was allowed for individual reflection and group discussion of the patterns of 
social organization and interaction emerging in the workshop. 

To design and conduct MACOS lessons for varying groups— pre-service, classroom, in- 
service-a knowledge of the MACOS curriculum and understanding of MACOS pupil-teacher 
roles/behaviors is necessary. Sessions devoted to theory and to practical application focused 
on the behaviors essential to a teacher's effective functioning as a ( 1) diagnostician^ (2) role - 
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modeler, (3) observer, (4) evaluator, (5) inventor, (6) solicitor of feedback, and (7) sharer of 
classroom practice. This was also the focus of workshop committees (such as documentation, 
feedback). 

Opportunity to practice these multiple roles/behaviors was provided by a classroom teach- 
ing experience. In the case of the Syracusc-arca work, it lasted two weeks. Participants were 
grouped into quartets: two teams of two. One team was to plan and carry out a MACOS 
lesson while the other quartet members served as observers. Time was provided daily for 
quartet feedback and community sharing of classroom experiences. 

Anticipating participants' needs, five topics were sc! cted and resource areas established: 
( I ) role-playing, (2) conducting a value inquiry, (3) grouping, (4) questioning, and (5) evalu- 
ating. The resource areas were available to participants during their afternoon planning lime. 
By serving as consultants in these resource areas, staff members role-modeled the concept of 
teacher as guide to learning, rather than the teacher as dispenser of information. 

Two basic assumptions of the worksliop design are that ( 1 ) role-modeling of behaviors by 
workshop leaders is essential for participants' learning and (2) active involvement of workshop 
participants in practicing role behaviors is also essential. 
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USER'S GUIDE 



The PROC l SS EDUCATION FOR THACHtRS package gives the user the basic design for 
a workshop essentially the same as the one described in the preceding pages. 

The reader is advised to road this introductory booklet and the separate research paper 
before exploring the contents of (he thirteen modules. Thrse components provide necessary 
background: the educational philosophy underlying the project plus documentation, in print, 
of an actual workshop. 

Also essential in preparing for the workshop is familiarity with Man: A Course of Study 
(MACOS) materials. Copies of printed materials will be needed for all participants. All 
MACOS books, booklets, records, and films may be obtained from Curriculum Development 
Associates, Washington, D. C. 

Other supplementary materials and reading are suggested in several of the modules. See 
the section in each entitled "To Prepare for This Module.'' 

Each module represents a single session of the workshop. Sessions are of varying length.* 
Module booklets are organized lo help workshop leaders prepare for each module and to act 
as guides or "prompt books'' during the sessions. Each module has the following form: 

( 1 ) Contents, giving a step-by-step listing of the sections of the module, to give work- 
shop leaders a summary at a glance 

(2) Rationale and Objectives, setting forth the goals and methods of the module 

(3) A list of background reading, preparations leaders must make, and materials needed 
in the module 

(4) The steps of the module, each on a separate double page, indicating the approximate 
time to be allowed, procedures to be followed, instructions to be given, materials to 
be used, and the specific objectives of the individual step 

(5) Feedback questions (where appropriate to elicit participants' comments) 

Also included in the modules are reprints of the handouts to be distributed among partici- 
pants. All of these will be found, in form suitable for reproduction by office copying machine, 
in the special Handouts section of this package. 



'Module XIII, "Teaching Experience," covers the entire teaching experience, plus some 
preliminary activity. All of the other modules are designed for a morning, afternoon, or 
evening session. 
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THE SEQUENCE OF THE MO ^ULES 

I. Using Life Ropes to Iniuate Group Interaction 

II. Expectations 

in. Norms 

IV. Problem-Solving Sequence 

V. Nonverbal Communication 
VI. Social Organization 

VII. Structure and Function 

VIII. Natural Selection and Adaptation 

IX. Force-Field Analysis 

X. Cross-Cultural Perspective through Value Inquiry 
XL Round-Robin Problem-Solving 

XIL Simulation 

XIII. Teaching Experience 
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INTRODUCTION 



The basic assumption of tliis paper is that certain pu|)il behaviors are cm! gifuls of 
cducaiioii, Tlic end yoaJ ot" proces^j cducaii«)n is the esiablisiinieiil of tliosc pupil behaviors 
most likely lu produce continuing personal growth and ctTectiveness. Achicveniem of these 
behaviors, in turn, is contingent upon the appropriate interaction of four factors: curriculum, 
icacher, pupil, and learning envirunment. 

The first ekmcni, cur riculum, both influences interaction between teaclier and child and 
affects the child's attitudes toward what he learns. It must be relevant to the child's own 
interests and needs if he h to feel commitled to his learning tasks. 

Giving support to (he em ire instruct ional program, including the curriculuiiu must be a 
healthy learning environment, characterized by wliolesomc interpersonal lelatioiiships. .t 
climate of security and (rust, and an integrated body of values aiul norms. The c<»nce(i{ ol' 
the learning enviromnent extends lo all factors inside and outside the classroom that 
somehow impinge on the educational process. 

The effective utilization of curriculum and learning environment hinges on tlie 
personality and skills of the readier The teacher's values, attitudes and hcliiMs limit the way 
he shapes the learning environment. 

This ''shaping.*' in turn, must relate to tlic including his needs and bis cliaracieiisiics 
as a person. It must be congruent with his development at each age-stage, and must facihtate 
his achievement of the end goals ot' education. 

Any teacher-education program must be designed to produce the sort of teacher who can 
facilitate interaction of all these factors, as they blend to form the instructional program 
designed to achieve desired end goals. The teacher education program described in this paper 
is designed mainly to produce active involvement of all participants in defining their goals; a 
recognition of peer influence in the learning process: skill in linking the cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral aspects of the participants' experience; and a respect for the problem-solving, 
inquiry appiuach. 

in the following pages the authors first define the end goaU of education, then indicate 
how the four elennenls in the learning process contribute to the achievement of these 
objectives. Finally, the paper specifies the sort of professional-development program which 
can facilitate the development of teachers capable of blending the elements described here 
into an effective instructional program. 
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PUPIL BEHAVIOR: END GOALS 



The end goal of process education is the establishment of those pupil behaviors most 
iikely to facilitate continuing personal growth and effectiveness. The most essential of such 
behaviors, along with the rationale for their establishment, may be described as follows: 

1. Because of rapid proliferation of knowledge, children must learn how to learn, '''hat is, 
they must learn how to recognize, define, and cope with learning problems, and he v 
to evaluate their effectiveness in progression toward their goals. Hiey must feel 
adequate to the task themselves, as well as understand how to work with others (Fox & 
Lippitt, 1968). 

2. Children must also accommodate themselves to a constantly changing environment. To 
this end, they must remain open to new impressions, willing to take risks, and. eager to 
seek those answers ttiat permit continuous adaptation to new situations (Rogers, 
1967b). 

3. If children are to adapt continuously to change, their most significant educational goal 
becomes the mastery of the learning process. Learning to learn, in turn, involves 
recognition of the following basic principles of effective learning. 

(a) Children have a natural potential for learning, and an eagerness to learn if 
appropriately challenged. 

(b) Children will feel challenged only when they perceive how learning tasks relate 
to their own needs. 

(c) Children should participate actively in the learning process. That is, they should 
establish the^r own goals, assess their own learning resources, formulate a course 
of action, and, through seeing the consi*quences of such action, learn how to 
evaluate their progress. 

(d) Learning is most effective, pervasive, and lasting when goals are so vital that the 
ch''d feels deeply committed to his task, both intellectually and emotionally. 

(e) If the child is to be creative he should be primarily concerned with self-reward 
and self-evaluation and only secondarily with evaluation and reward by others 
(Rogers, 1967b). 

4. Only when children understand the significance of what they learn will they value it or 
be able (o apply it in appropriate ways. That is, mere acquisition is pointless without 



coniniitmciit to tlic importance and wortlnvnileness of inu.r^nation, fact, and 
knowledge (Fryniicr, 196*^)). 
5. If a child is to improve liis skills in learning how to learn he must make satlsractory 
progress in: 

(a) developing his own learning style; 

(b) becoming independent in the utilization of subject-matter skills; and 

(c) organizing independent, autonomous learning activities, free of rigidly imposed 
curricular demands (Newman, in press). 



FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO ACHIEVING END GOALS 



Those elements involved in achieving the end goals described above are the curriculum, 
tlie teacher, the learning environment, and the pupil as person. First to be considered is 
curriculum, which comprises all the subject matter and learning experiences that contribute 
to the pupiPs arriving at his end goals. 

Curriculum 

In various significant ways the curriculum influences the learning process-for example, 
through modifying the interaction between teacher and child. If the curriculum is distant 
from the needs and interests of the student, its perceived irrelevance may alienate him from 
the learning process (Fox & Lippitt, 1968). He may turn away from classroom interactions 
toward those experiences which offer him greater personal meaning and more social 
satisfaction, 

A curriculum capable of influencing learning behavior is one which touches upon those 
experiences and concepts the student has come to value. Such a curriculum fits the two 
criteria established by Fox and Lippitt (1968). That is, it is relevant to the student's 
immediate Hfe needs, and its content significantly increases the learner's core of basic 
knowledge. If these conditions are not met, the student may well avoid, and thus thwart, 
most attempts at instruction. 

Certain considerations (Fox & Lippitt, 1968) will help in structuring and/or selecting a 
course of study which meets both criteria of relevance. First, it is important for the student 
to '*Iearn how to learn" if the behavior paUerns associated with growth and change are to 
become a part of his life style. There are a number of basic skills associated with the develop- 
ment of such a learning capacity. These include group skills, goal-setting abilities, learning 
how to identify and gain access to resources, and the ability to distinguish among 
descriptions, inferences, and personal value judgments. Data-gathering, problem-solving, and 
experimental testing skills are also important. Most vital, however, is the ability to apply 
such skills to actual life situations. This last consideration is the key to life-long learning. 

Crucial to the development of life-long learning is the inclusion within the curriculum of 
inquiry opportunities for the student. That is, the course of study should be so constructed 
that students are frequently confronted with actual problem situations and challenged to 
apply specific skills to their solution. Actual practice in applying the inquiry procedures 
brings the learning process out of the realm of sometimes irrelevant theory into the field of 
action and change. 
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lintry into this field makes it nccessar>' to consider more than a student's cognitive 
functioning in the structuring and/or selection of a curriculum. That is, the curriculum 
siiould also inchide a consideration of the student's personal orientation toward himself and 
others. It should involve analysis of value issues, thereby encouraging the stvident to 
distinguisii value positions, descriptions, or inl'erences and to discover where his own values 
lie. Thus, he comes lu Jorni his own raiional value sysleni, after openly confronting the 
relationship between value and action in the world arovmd him. in learning about values he 
will also learn about himself. In short, an avenue to improvement will be opened because he 
will be more aware of himself and better able to judge himself objectively. 

Another avenue to self-improvenieni requires that the student icarn how others may 
contribute to his personal development and how most effectively to utilize them a^ roi;ourc(*';. 
Teachers, parents, older peers, and classmates can all add to his learning ability, if provision 
is made foriiim to interact appropriately with tiieni. 

Although the curriculum itself is only one factor in determining the qi .lity of education, 
it is a ver>' important clement. Its cliaracteristics will influence heavily the kinds of interac- 
tions and behaviors exhibited by all participants in the learning process, A higli-quality 
curriculum encourages and supports the most successful sort of teacher-student interaction. 

The Learning Hnvironment 

Anotlier significant facto* in the acliievenient of the end goals of education is the 
learning environment. Effective teaching can proceed only in a broadly conceived learning 
environment, a principle too often ignored. Teaching is a process of human interaction, 
most often occurring in a group setting. Indeed, since the tasks of academic learning 
and human relations learning are interdependent processes, the ability to diagnose 
interpersonal processes in the classroom situation is essential for achieving optimal 
learning conditions. Yet, to date, educators have too often focused on narrow cognitive 
obje^itives, failing to recognize that the attainment of such objectives hinges on the creation 
of a satisfactory climate for learning, a climate contingent on certain contiiitions (Fox & 
Lippitt, 1968): 

1. The first element is a satisfactory teacher-pupil relationship, supported by certain 
teacher attitudes and by the child's recognition, consciously or unconsciously, that the 
teacher has such attitudes (Thompson, 1969). 

(a) First, the teacher must convey a certain genuineness in dealing with the child, 
without false front or facade. 



